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The  Principal  as  Catalyst 

DAN  C.  SHANNON 
Webster  School,  San  Diego,  California 


In  the  study  of  chemistry  a  commonly 
accepted  definition  of  a  catalyst  is  an 
agent  that  will  speed  up  a  reaction  but 
not  enter  into  the  reaction.  This  defini- 
tion  of  a  catalyst  fits  the  actions  of  a 
good  principal  of  a  school,  be  it  an  ele¬ 
mentary  or  secondary  school.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  must  speed  up  the  reactions  of 
student-teacher  relationship,  but  not 
enter  directly  into  this  contact.  He  must 
realize  and  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
realization  that  the  teacher  plays  the 
major  role  in  pupil  adjustment. 

Balance  Is  Needed 

This  issue  of  Education  features  ways 
of  providing  instruction  for  gifted  pu¬ 
pils.  The  principal,  though,  must  be 
concerned  with  all  pupils  in  the  school, 
not  just  the  gifted  ones.  The  principal, 
acting  as  the  leader  of  education  in  any 
given  school,  must  keep  in  mind  that 
he  cannot  go  overboard  on  any  one 
phase  of  the  total  educational  program. 
He  has  to  balance  the  program  of  the 
school  with  many  variants.  The  gifted 
and  slow  learners  equally  receive  his 
attention;  the  interested  and  indiffer¬ 
ent  must  be  handled  differently;  home¬ 
making  and  manual-arts  students  must 
get  their  share  of  his  abilities  as  well 
as  lovers  of  fine  art.  At  no  time  can  the 
principal  allow  himself  to  be  totally  pre¬ 
occupied  with  only  one  group  of  the 
total  school  population. 

The  task  of  working  with  all  phases 
of  education  is  not  the  Herculean  job 


that  it  might  seem  to  be.  The  principal, 
though,  should  realize,  but  in  many 
cases  does  not,  that  treating  each  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  student  population  equally 
does  not  mean  treating  them  identical¬ 
ly.  An  analogy  can  be  made  between  a 
principal  and  a  zoo  keeper  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  A  zoo  keeper  must  satisfy  equally 
the  appetites  of  the  various  animals  in 
his  charge,  but  certainly  he  would  never 
think  that  he  should  feed  the  animals 
identical  diets. 

In  order  to  perform  the  difficult  task 
of  handling  varied  phases  of  education, 
the  principal  has  to  get  help.  His  main 
helpers  are  the  teachers  of  the  school 
and  the  parents  of  the  students.  In  the 
case  of  gifted  children,  they  themselves 
make  the  job  of  the  principal  easier  be¬ 
cause  of  their  high  level  of  self-criticism. 
Since  this  issue  of  Education  is  mainly 
concerned  with  gifted  programs,  only 
that  phase  of  the  principal’s  catalytic 
abilities  will  be  discussed. 

Identification 

Thomas  Gray,  in  his  "Elegy  Written 
in  a  Country  Churchyard,”  must  have 
had  superior-but-undetected  abilities  in 
mind  when  he  wrote: 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

In  order  to  help  a  tubercular,  the 
doctor  must  first  know  that  his  patient 
has  T.B.  In  order  to  help  a  gifted  child 
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realize  his  vast  potentialities,  those  work¬ 
ing  with  him  must  know  what  the 
child’s  capabilities  are.  Many  gifted  chil¬ 
dren,  unfortunately,  go  through  their 
complete  schooling  undetected.  We  of¬ 
ten  refer  to  them  as  outstanding  in  their 
chosen  line,  and  let  it  stop  there.  But, 
if  we  had  known  of  their  superior  abil¬ 
ities  at  an  early  age,  we  probably 
could  have  helped  them  to  excel  in  more 
lines  or  to  excel  even  more  in  their  own 
chosen  line. 

Robert  DeHaan,  in  his  article,  "Iden¬ 
tification  of  the  Gifted,”  discusses  the 
various  aspects  of  identification  of  this 
problem,  so  the  following  statements 
will  be  brief. 

It  is  generally  felt  that  early  identi¬ 
fication  of  giftedness  is  important.  The 
responsibility  for  this  does  not  rest  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  school,  but,  if  the  school  is 
going  to  be  concerned  with  helping  its 
gifted  students,  the  principal  of  the 
school  should  be  an  active  catalyst.  He 
won’t  "find  one,”  but  he  will  initiate  a 
testing  program  in  his  school  so  the 
gifted  students  will  be  found.  The  in¬ 
dividual  teachers  help  tremendously  in 
this  phase  of  identification.  They  often 
realize  that  high  achievement  is  not  the 
only  clue  to  discovering  superior  talent. 
Comments  showing  insight  beyond  that 
expected  for  any  given  age  are  often  in¬ 
dications  of  giftedness. 

High  intelligence  is  not  the  only  as¬ 
pect  of  giftedness.  A.  R.  Mead'  lists 
intellectual  giftedness,  giftedness  of 
aesthetic  character,  superb  physical 
gifts,  high  moral  and  spiritual  qualities, 
high-level  social  understanding  and  liv¬ 
ing,  and  great  economic  abilities  as 
different  types  of  giftedness.  When  in¬ 
volved  with  identification  of  the  gifted. 


the  principal  keeps  in  mind  these  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  giftedness.  He  again  must 
keep  his  sense  of  balance  and  not  let 
the  entire  emphasis  be  on  the  intellect. 

Other  than  teachers,  who  else  help 
in  this  task  of  identification?  Parents. 
When  parents  speak  of  the  outstanding 
abilities  of  their  first-born,  we  often 
smile  to  ourselves,  knowing  full  well 
that  the  incident  being  described  is  nor¬ 
mal  development.  How,  then,  can  par¬ 
ents,  who  are  not  specialists  in  the 
identification  of  gifted  children,  deter¬ 
mine  if  their  own  children  have  superior 
abilities?  The  task  is  made  even  more 
complex  when  one  realizes  that  personal 
aspirations  and  emotions  color  what  the 
parent  observes.  The  parent  needs  to 
be  taught  what  to  look  for  and  how  to 
react  to  what  is  seen.  The  principal  of 
the  local  elementary  school  is  often  the 
one  who  is  best  fitted  for  this  instruc¬ 
tion.  Here,  again,  he  is  a  catalyst.  He 
cannot  be  a  part  of  the  reaction,  but  he 
certainly  can  speed  it  up. 

Identification  of  the  gifted  is  not  a 
task  that  ends  with  the  elementary 
school.  Too  often  the  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  secondary  schools  as¬ 
sume  that  the  elementary  schools  have 
located  all  the  gifted  children  in  the 
entire  school  district.  This  assumption  is 
absurd  when  one  considers  the  amount 
of  intra-district  transfers.  It  also  is 
absurd  to  believe  that  the  teachers  and 
administrators  of  elementary  schools 
always  will  be  completely  thorough  in 
their  search  for  children  who  possess 
outstanding  abilities. 

There  are  great  differences  between 
school  districts  in  the  emphasis  placed 
on  the  desirability  of  detecting  superior 
abilities.  Some  school  districts  place 
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little  or  no  value  on  this  phase  of  the 
educational  program  while  others  are 
very  diligent  in  this  respect.  How,  then, 
can  we  expect  any  degree  of  thorough* 
ness  in  any  program  for  gifted  students? 
We  can’t  expect  too  much  if  the  student 
constantly  transfers  from  district  to  dis¬ 
trict,  hut  we  certainly  should  expect  a 
high  degree  of  co-ordination  between 
elementary  and  secondary  school  dis¬ 
tricts  serving  the  same  territory.  While 
we  should  expect  this,  it  won’t  happen 
without  work.  Again  it  could  be  the 
functions  of  the  various  principals  to 
plan  the  programs  of  their  respective 
schools  so  there  would  be  little  inter¬ 
ruption  when  students  transfer  or  are 
promoted  to  another  district.  The  prin¬ 
cipals  in  this  case  often  act  as  catalysts 
for  administrators  higher  than  them¬ 
selves.  They  often  cannot  initiate  gen¬ 
eral  district  policy,  but  they  can  speed 
up  the  reactions  leading  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  such  policies. 

Knowledge  of  Many  Programs 

Identification  of  gifted  students  is  a 
waste  of  effort  if  nothing  else  is  done 
for  those  who  have  been  detected. 
Various  comprehensive  programs  for 
these  children  have  been  in  operation 
throughout  the  United  States  for  years. 
Each  school  principal  should  know 
about  several  plans  that  have  helped 
gifted  students.  While  he  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  an  expert  in  every  field  of 
education,  the  principal  is  expected  to 
be  well  versed  in  all  areas  of  his  own 
level  of  instruction. 

In  this  edition  of  Education,  the 
workshop  for  gifted  as  used  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  is  explained  by  Hedwig  O.  Preg- 
ler,  while  the  gifted  program  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  is  described  by  Mildred  Raasch. 


Earl  J.  Herming^aus  reports  on  the 
progress  being  made  in  St.  Louis,  and 
Russell  Henzie  outlines  a  research  pro¬ 
gram  conducted  in  a  San  Diego  junior 
high  school.  Systems  of  all  sizes  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  gifted  child,  so  Margery 
P.  McIntosh  and  Jessie  M.  Anderson 
tell  of  programs  for  the  gifted  in  rela¬ 
tively  small  school  districts.  Enrich¬ 
ment,  as  provided  in  the  regular  class¬ 
room,  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by 
Isabelle  Chambers  Huston  and  Isabel  C. 
McLelland  of  Portland,  Oregon.  Then, 
too,  the  principal  can  always  learn  from 
those  who  have  been  teaching  for  years, 
as  J.  R.  Shannon  so  aptly  points  out  in 
his  article  entitled,  “Gifted  Pupils  in 
Perspective.” 

Challenge  Is  Important 

Perhaps  the  greatest  educational  trag¬ 
edy  has  been  the  wasting  of  potential 
ability.  A  student  with  superior  ability 
who  realizes  that  there  is  little  use  for 
his  attending  school  because  he  is  not 
gaining  anything  will  often  finish  his 
formal  education  at  the  earliest  con¬ 
venient  time.  This  is  often  at  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  high  school.  If,  though,  the 
gifted  student  is  challenged  to  the  point 
that  he  finds  school  rewarding  to  his 
specific  superior  ability,  he  will  tend  to 
continue  his  education  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  himself  and  incidentally  of  all 
mankind.  But  how  can  a  student  with 
superior  abilitiaf  be  challenged  by  the 
class  programs  which  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  for  the  average  ability  student? 
The  articles  previously  mentioned, 
which  explain  various  programs  for  the 
gifted,  answer  just  that.  But  a  greater 
challenge  is  often  needed,  and  it.  falls 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  principal  to 
create  it.  Most  school  people  realize  that 
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the  gifted  student  is  highly  self-critical. 
The  principal  who  is  a  good  catalyst  will 
capitalize  on  this.  He  can  create  a  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  the  gifted  students  to 
scrutinize  their  achievements. 

The  principal  should  conduct  his 
school  in  such  a  manner  that  the  gifted, 
as  well  as  the  average  student,  will  re¬ 
spond  to  the  urge  of  creativity.  Most 
school  people  "tolerate"  creativity,  but 
that  is  not  enough.  A  climate  should  be 
developed  in  a  school  so  that  creativity 
is  expected,  not  merely  put  up  with. 

The  principal,  through  his  actions, 
can  help  establish  a  climate  in  a  school 
that  not  only  encourages  students  and 
teachers  to  be  creative,  but  also  actually 
expects  it.  The  principal  can  further 
this  by  placing  gifted  students  in  classes 
taught  by  teachers  especially  fitted  for 
the  education  of  superior  students. 

The  final  catalytic  feature  of  a  school 
principal  to  be  discussed  is  his  working 
with  counselors  and  consultants.  The 
principal  should  not  be  expected  to  be 
teacher,  parent,  counselor,  or  consultant, 
but  he  can  and  should  act  in  such  a  way 
that  all  these  agents  work  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  education  for  all  students.  In 
a  large  school  district  each  building 
principal  must  work  in  close  harmony 
with  consultants,  supervisors,  and  the 
central  administration.  He  realizes  that 
the  broad  outlines  of  policy  will  not  be 
generated  from  his  school  and  his  own 
personal  abilities  but  from  the  combined 
efforts  of  all  the  district’s  personnel.  By 
using  all  the  available  assistance  of  the 
district,  each  principal  can  improve  the 
educational  program  in  his  own  school. 

In  smaller  school  districts  the  princi¬ 
pal  is  much  more  on  his  own  than  the 
principal  in  a  larger  district.  He  is  not 


alone,  though,  in  his  efforts  to  bring 
about  high  quality  educational  opportu¬ 
nities.  Wifh  the  assistance  of  county  and 
state  departments  of  education  he  can 
improve  an  already  good  program.  In 
working  with  these  agents,  the  principal 
again  acts  as  a  catalyst.  He  does  not 
make  the  policies  of  these  agents,  but  he 
reacts  to  them  and  with  the  administra¬ 
tors  who  have  the  responsibility  to  carry 
them  out.  Any  principal  worth  his  salt 
reacts  with  his  full  catalytic  power  to 
policies  before  he  attempts  to  adminis¬ 
ter  them  and  will  continue  to  react  to 
them  even  as  he  is  administering  them. 

Conclusions 

The  tasks  of  a  school  principal  in  his 
role  of  a  catalyst  seem  to  be,  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  impossible.  Certainly  the  job  is  dif¬ 
ficult  and  requires  serious  study  by  the 
person  who  undertakes  it.  An  unin¬ 
formed  principal  usually  is  an  inefficient 
principal.  But  knowledge  of  how  a 
school  should  be  run  is  not  enough.  Tact 
and  diplomacy  are  elements  which  need 
to  be  developed.  The  main  job,  though, 
involves  the  principal’s  working  with 
the  children  of  the  school  and  commu¬ 
nity.  A  principal  once  remarked,  in  jest 
we  hope,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  he  could  get  his  work  done.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  his  work! 

Children — the  gifted,  the  normal, 
and  the  retarded,  the  eager  and  the  in¬ 
different,  the  students  of  manual  and 
fine  arts — all  must  be  cared  for.  A  prin¬ 
cipal  cannot  work  for  only  one  facet  of 
his  program  but  needs  to  be  an  active 
catalyst,  reacting  with  the  various  ele¬ 
ments  of  student,  parent,  teacher,  coun¬ 
selor,  and  other  administrators. 


Identification  of  the  Gifted 

ROBERT  F.  DeHAAN 
Hope  College,  Holland,  Michigan 

IBefore  discussing  how  to  identify  gested  terminology,  Johnny  would  not 
the  gifted  we  should  briefly  examine  the  be  called  a  "gifted  child,”  but  rather, 
term  “gifted  children.”  Does  the  term  “artistically  talented”  or  “scientifically 
mean  the  most  brilliant  pupil,  the  one  gifted”  as  the  case  may  be.  The  desig- 
who  gets  along  best  with  others,  the  nation  may  seem  a  little  clumsy  at  first, 
most  studious  pupil,  or  the  most  highly  It  is  worth  while  using,  however,  until 
motivated?  it  is  clearly  understood  what  is  meant 

The  term  “gifted  children”  is  general-  by  the  term  giftedness, 
ly  used  to  mean  the  “academically  tal-  Most  educators  assume  that  it  is  de- 
ented”  as  measured  by  standardized  in-  sirable  and  possible  to  identify  children 
telligence  and  achievement  tests.  This  with  gifts.  It  is  desirable  because  the 
usage  is  particularly  popular  at  the  more  teachers  know  about  their  pupils 
secondary  level  and  points  to  extremely  the  better  job  of  teaching  they  can  do. 
important  characteristics  of  gifted  chil-  It  is  possible  to  discover  the  gifts  of 
dren — their  intellectual  ability  and  ac-  children  with  fair  accuracy  using  tests 
ademic  achievement.  and  other  devices  as  aids  in  the  process 

of  identification.  The  task  of  each  teach- 
Children  with  Gifts  er  is  not  only  to  impart  knowledge,  de¬ 

velop  attitudes  and  skills,  but  also  to 
However,  teachers  and  parents  would  be  a  talent  scout,  continually  on  the 
do  well  to  bear  firmly  in  mind  that  ac-  lookout  for  unsuspected  abilities  in  her 
ademic  talent  is  only  one  of  a  large  children.  This  article  will  deal  primari- 
array  of  talents  that  children  are  found  ly  with  the  problem  of  identification  of 
to  possess.  Children  may  have  other  im-  the  gifted  at  the  elementary  level, 
portant  gifts  besides  academic  ones,  Let  us  look,  for  example,  at  a  teacher, 
such  as,  artistic  talents,  as  in  music.  Miss  Jackson,  who  wanted  to  teach  in 
writing,  art,  and  dramatics;  practical  such  a  way  that  as  many  of  the  children 
skills,  as  in  leadership  and  crafts;  crea-  in  her  room  would  have  as  much  oppor- 
tive  ability — in  fact,  any  kind  of  ability  tunity  to  develop  as  many  pf  their  gifts 
or  behavior  that  is  deemed  desirable  to  as  possible.  Bearing  in  mind  that  chil- 
mankind.  All  such  gifts  should  be  in-  dren  have  a  variety  of  gifts,  what  can 
eluded  in  the  term  “gifted  children.”  Miss  Jackson  do  to  discover  the  gifts 
Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  call  possessed  by  her  children? 
gifted  children  “children  with  gifts”  to 

indicate  that  they  may  possess  various  Test  Scores 

actual  and  potential  gifts.  The  various 

gifts  need  to  be  designated  in  the  case  Her  first  step  would  be  to  stop  at  the 
of  each  particular  child.  Under  this  sug-  file  containing  the  cumulative  folders 
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of  her  pupils.  Many  schools  have  a  sys¬ 
tematic  program  of  testing  that  begins 
in  the  early  elementary  grades.  If  the 
cumulative  records  are  kept  up  to  date, 
Miss  Jackson  will  have  little  trouble 
finding  the  test  scores  that  she  needs 
for  the  preliminary  screening  of  her 
pupils.  The  records  may  also  contain 
anecdotes,  describing  the  behavior  of 
the  pupils  in  previous  classes,  that  will 
help  her  evaluate  their  abilities. 

The  standardized  group  intelligence 
and  standardized  academic  achievement 
test  scores  should  be  used  as  her  prelim¬ 
inary  screening  data.  Miss  Jackson  may 
wish  to  consult  with  the  school  psychol¬ 
ogist  or  director  of  guidance  if  she  is 
unfamiliar  with  the  interpretation  of 
the  scores.  As  a  point  of  departure.  Miss 
Jackson  might  want  to  look  at  the  top 
10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  children  in  her 
group  according  to  the  test  scores.  This 
proportion  may  suggest  a  “cut-off  point” 
of  120  on  the  I.Q.  scale.  In  communi¬ 
ties  or  schools  having  a  large  population 
of  professional  and  white-collar  persons, 
the  cut-ofiF  point  might  be  higher,  say  at 
130,  since  the  average  ability  of  the 
children  would  probably  be  higher  than 
in  the  nation  as  a  whole.  In  other  com¬ 
munities  the  teacher  may  wish  to  go 
as  low  as  1 1 5  for  a  cut-off  point.  There 
is  nothing  sacred,  however,  about  a  cut¬ 
off  point.  There  is  no  fixed  point  on  any 
scale  of  intelligence  or  achievement 
where  averageness  leaves  off  and  gifted¬ 
ness  begins. 

This  is  a  good  place  to  say  something 
further  about  the  concept  of  the  I.Q. 
Some  parents  and  teachers  are  tyran¬ 
nized  by  it;  it  drives  them.  They  treat  it 
as  they  would  a  finger  print  that  never 
changes.  They  write  off  children  with 
low  I.Q.’s  as  lost  and  look  to  those  with 
high  I.Q.’s  as  society’s  future  saviors. 


Other  teachers,  however,  pass  off  I.Q. 
as  a  completely  meaningless  concept  and 
rely  completely  on  their  own  untested 
observations. 

Neither  extreme  is  good.  Intelligence 
tests  should  be  used  intelligently — as 
a  device  for  obtaining  one  kind  of  data 
to  help  in  the  study  and  identification 
of  the  quality  of  intellectual  ability  of 
pupils.  At  the  present  time  they  are 
probably  the  best  single  instrument 
available  for  measuring  mental  ability. 

Teachers  must  ask  not  only,  “Who 
are  the  children  in  my  room  with  gifts?”, 
but  also,  “What  kinds  of  gifts  do  my 
children  possess?” 

Having  given  and  scored  a  group  in¬ 
telligence  test  and  a  group  achievement 
test  as  well  as  having  tabulated  results 
from  previous  tests.  Miss  Jackson  has  in 
hand  data  which  will  indicate  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  probably  have  academic  talent 
— that  is,  the  ability  to  do  well  in  the 
usual  kind  of  school  work.  She  should 
verify  her  findings  by  repeating  the  tests 
using  a  different  form  if  she  has  only 
one  test  on  her  group.  If  she  finds  real 
discrepancies  in  the  scores  of  any  of 
her  pupils,  she  should  ask  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  intelligence  test  by  the  school 
psychologist. 

Observation 

Standardized  tests  need  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented.  They  are  not  adequate  in 
themselves.  Miss  Jackson  has  another 
method  at  hand  for  discovering  children 
with  gifts,  namely,  the  method  of  ob¬ 
servation.  This  is,  however,  a  rather 
tricky  method  in  some  respects.  Unless 
Miss  Jackson  has  learned  what  consti¬ 
tute  true  symptoms  of  talent  and  what 
do  not,  and  unless  she  is  aware  of  her 
own  personal  preferences  for  certain 
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children,  she  is  likely  to  overestimate  the 
abilities  of  some  children  and  to  overlook 
others.  For  instance,  she  probably  will 
find  it  easy  to  discover  talent  in  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  like  her,  who  reflect  her 
values,  who  do  well  in  school.  Children, 
however,  who  do  not  behave  according 
to  her  pattern  of  values  and  beliefs  she 
will  overlook  more  easily. 

If  Miss  Jackson  trains  herself  to  ob¬ 
serve  all  children  as  objectively  as  she 
can,  and  if  she  learns  what  are  the  most 
important  signs  of  talent,  she  can  in¬ 
crease  her  competency  as  a  talent  scout 
in  her  own  classroom. 

Variety  of  Opportunities 

One  other  condition  must  obtain, 
however,  if  Miss  Jackson  wants  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  gifts  of  the  children  in  her 
room.  She  must  manage  her  classroom 
in  such  a  way  that  a  wide  variety  of 
challenging  opportunities  are  presented 
to  the  children  to  draw  out  their  talent. 
Gifts  do  not  appear  ready  made  and  full 
blown.  In  many  cases  they  need  to  be 
coaxed  and  nurtured  until  the  child 
gains  confidence  in  them.  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  she  wants  to  discover  talent  in 
writing  creatively,  she  needs  to  provide 
opportunities  and  encouragement  for 
her  pupils  to  write  with  abandon  and 
freedom.  If,  however,  her  classroom  is 
run  rigidly  with  straight  rows  of  desks 
and  straightforward  recitation  on  page- 
by-page  assignments,  there  is  little  like¬ 
lihood  that  very  many  different  talents 
will  find  their  way  to  the  surface.  The 
more  Miss  Jackson  seeks  to  introduce 
learning  experiences  that  call  forth  a 
variety  of  responses  and  activities,  the 
more  opj^rtunity  she  will  have  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  identify  a  number  of  different 
kinds  of  gifts.  Only  in  this  way  can  a 


teacher  break  away  from  the  narrow 
definition  of  talent  in  terms  of  academic 
achievement  alone. 

Incidentally,  the  principal  and  even 
the  custodian  can  encourage  or  discour¬ 
age  Miss  Jackson  from  establishing  the 
conditions  in  her  classroom  that  are 
needed  for  the  discovery  of  many  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  talents.  If  her  principal 
frowns  on  a  buzzing  classroom  and 
beams  at  the  sight  of  the  highly  con¬ 
trolled  variety.  Miss  Jackson  is  not  like¬ 
ly  to  do  much  scouting  for  many  kinds 
of  talent  in  his  school.  And  if  she  is  told 
by  the  custodian  that  he  will  not  clean 
her  room  if  the  chairs  are  disarranged, 
as  has  been  done,  she  is  also  likely  to 
drop  the  idea  of  having  a  flexible  class¬ 
room  as  an  aid  in  discovering  many 
kinds  of  talent.  It  is  evident  that  co¬ 
operation  of  these  parties  is  a  must. 

Other  Means  of  Identification 

There  are  still  other  ways  besides 
standardized  tests  and  observation  that 
Miss  Jackson  can  use  to  discover  talent. 
Assignments  can  be  given,  particularly 
in  the  arts,  that  require  the  pupils  to  be 
artistically  productive  insofar  as  they 
can  be.  The  work  of  the  children  can 
then  be  judged  or  rated  for  its  artistic 
merit.  For  instance,  the  teacher  may  en¬ 
courage  the  children  to  write  creatively. 
She  may  eventually  give  them  all  the 
assignment  of  writing  a  story,  poem,  or 
bit  of  fantasy.  She  herself  may  rate  all 
their  pieces  of  writing  on  a  three-point 
scale:  creative,  indifferent,  poor.  She 
may  even  call  in  others,  such  as  knowl¬ 
edgeable  parents,  a  newspaperman,  or  a 
local  writer,  to  help  her  judge  the  crea¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  writing.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  can  be  followed  for  any  of  the 
talents  in  the  fine  arts. 
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Using  the  Data 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  of  con¬ 
sidering  to  what  use  the  data  from  Miss 
Jackson’s  standardized  tests,  observa¬ 
tions,  and  on-the-spot  tests  should  be 
put.  It  is  obviously  a  waste  of  Miss 
Jackson’s  time  to  search  intensively  and 
extensively  for  talent  if  neither  she  nor 
anyone  else  will  use  the  results  and  fol¬ 
low  through  to  provide  appropriate 
learning  experiences  for  children  with 
a  variety  of  talents.  The  cumulative  file 
is  far  too  often  a  graveyard  for  such  ef¬ 
forts.  Besides  being  used  to  discover  un¬ 
known  or  little-suspected  talent,  the 
data  can  be  used  also  for  guidance  pur¬ 
poses  in  helping  the  pupils  understand 
more  about  themselves.  In  addition,  it 
can  be  used  to  help  parents  and  teachers 
understand  the  pupils.  Furthermore, 
the  data  can  be  used  to  help  plan  ap¬ 
propriate  educational  experiences  for 
them.  A  child  with  academic  ability,  for 
instance,  should  be  given  opportunities 
to  develop  further  his  special  ability  just 
as  a  person  with  musical  talent  should 
be  given  opportunities  to  study  music  in 
a  special  way.  How  to  manage  such 
special  educational  programs  is  not 
always  easy  and  should  be  done  with  a 
great  deal  of  care.  The  discovery  of  chil¬ 
dren  with  various  gifts,  however,  often 
serves  as  a  stimulus  to  broaden  the  or¬ 
ganized  curriculum,  thereby  making  it 
more  challenging  to  more  children — 
even  those  with  average  abilities. 

Identifying  children  with  gifts  as  de¬ 
scribed  above  is  a  continuous  process. 
The  books  are  never  closed.  Tomorrow 
a  new  talent  may  begin  to  bloom  in  an 
otherwise  average  child.  The  excitement 
of  discovering  and  nurturing  talents  in 
children  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
joys  of  teaching. 


The  Colfax  Plan 

HEDWIG  O.  PREGLER 
Principal,  Colfax  School 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

'X^HOUGH  the  launching  of  the  satel-  old  idea:  if  children  can  do  one  prob- 
lites  has  given  momentum  to  interest  in  lem  well,  give  them  more  to  keep  them 
the  education  of  mentally  gifted  chil-  busy.  When  this  fact  became  obvious, 
dren,  respect  for  individual  differences  the  time  had  come  to  evaluate  the  plan, 
has  long  been  of  major  concern  to  most  During  the  period  of  evaluation  the 
teachers.  Curricular  adjustments  made  classes  were  replaced  by  a  guidance  pro- 
for  children  of  varying  degrees  of  in-  gram.  The  hbrarian  was  chosen  as  the 
telligence  is  not  a  new  concept.  Teachers  best-prepared  person  to  guide  these 
have  been  making  such  adjustments  in  youngsters  through  their  reading.  The 
their  classes  for  years.  Unfortunately  large  number  of  children  who  had  been 
the  mentally  gifted  child  because  of  his  identified  by  this  time  and  the  limited 
innate  ability  to  adjust  to  most  situa-  staff  available  made  this  type  of  program 
tions  has  drawn  Uttle  attention  to  him-  not  feasible  in  a  pubhc  school, 
self.  It  is  well  that  the  recent  interest  Two  basic  provisions  for  mentally 
in  his  development  has  re-emphasized  gifted  children  are  acceleration  and  en- 
his  importance  to  society.  richment.  From  these,  various  combina¬ 

tions  have  arisen.  Grouping  children  to- 
Background  '■  gether  is  an  administrative  device  where¬ 

by  either  acceleration  or  enrichment  is 
Provisions  for  mentally  gifted  chil-  made  more  adequately  possible.  Group- 
dren  have  been  made  at  Colfax  School  ing  too  often  becomes  synonymous  with 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  for  over  isolation.  Much  had  been  written  for 
twenty  years.  Colfax  is  an  elementary  and  against  this  practice.  In  an  attempt 
school  of  approximately  seven  hundred  to  cull  the  best  out  of  grouping,  which 
pupils,  kindergarten  through  the  sixth  is  the  opportunity  afforded  mentally 
grade.  When  the  need  to  provide  for  gifted  children  to  be  themselves  among 
children  who  had  outstanding  ability  their  mental  peers,  to  have  mind  react 
was  first  felt,  "enrichment  classes"  were  on  mind,  to  profit  by  having  a  teacher 
set  up.  These  met  once  a  week  for  a  two-  who  is  prepared  to  meet  their  needs  and 
hour  period.  Selection  for  these  classes  at  the  same  time  give  these  children 
was  based  on  achievement  as  determined  most  of  the  social  outcomes  of  hetero- 
by  a  standardized  test.  geneous  classes,  the  Colfax  Plan  evolved. 

There  were  various  limitations  to  this  The  Colfax  Plan  places  high-ability 
program;  chief  among  these  was  that  en-  children  together  in  classes  called  work- 
richment  became  an  addition  to  pupils’  shops  for  certain  academic  subjects  and 
education  and  not  a  refined  or  a  differ-  keeps  them  in  classes  of  mixed  ability 
entiated  program.  It  was  similar  to  the  or  homerooms  for  the  other  activities  of 
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the  school.  Thus  the  plan  features  part- 
time  grouping. 

The  Workshop  Idea 

Children  are  put  into  the  workshops 
whenever  they  are  identified,  preferably 
in  the  first  grade.  Teachers,  parents  and 
even  the  children  themselves  may  rec¬ 
ommend  a  child  for  testing.  Though  not 
all  children  in  the  school  are  given  the 
Stanford-Binet  test,  all  children  who 
are  recommended  and  who  are  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  workshops  have  been  so  tested 
by  this  device  and  have  an  intelligence 
quotient  of  at  least  1 30. 

The  Colfax  Plan  is  based  on  the  be¬ 
lief  that  grouping  for  learning  is  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  all  children.  Placing  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  workshops  by  no  means 
limits  the  progress  of  the  classes  from 
which  these  children  are  drawn.  On  the 
contrary  these  children,  too,  profit  by 
this  form  of  grouping.  The  methods  and 
techniques  that  educational  research 
recommends  to  teachers  in  training  can 
be  used  more  advantageously.  The 
teacher  is  now  unhampered  by  the 
student  who  was  always  finished  long 
before  the  others  and  who  made  it 
necessary  for  her  to  plan  special  lessons 
and  activities  to  keep  him  busy.  She  can 
devote  her  time  to  enriching  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  those  who  are  working  more 
nearly  at  the  same  pace.  These  children, 
with  a  teacher  who  gives  them  the  in¬ 
struction  they  need,  are  able  to  move 
along  more  rapidly  and  with  greater 
achievement  than  when  the  mentally 
gifted  child  is  present  to  divert  the 
teacher’s  skill. 

At  the  same  time  the  gifted  child  re¬ 
ceives  the  same  careful  education  by 
teachers  who  now  have  time  to  devote 
themselves  to  his  problems  and  to  the 


methods  and  techniques  best  suited  to 
his  learning  ability. 

Furthermore,  both  groups  find  group¬ 
ing  and  regrouping  advantageous  so¬ 
cially.  When  they  are  reunited  for  sub¬ 
jects  like  music,  art,  and  physical  edu¬ 
cation,  they  meet  on  equal  footing.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  feel  apologetic  for 
having  been  a  whiz  in  reading  or  sheep¬ 
ish  because  the  class  had  to  wait  while 
the  same  page  had  to  be  reread. 

The  question  of  egotism  arises  at 
this  point.  Children  who  take  a  mental 
licking  in  the  workshops  are  less  likely 
to  be  egotistical  than  the  child  who 
always  knows  the  right  answer  in  the 
regular  class.  There  is  no  way  that  a 
teacher  can  compensate  for  this.  In  the 
regular  class  everyone  knows  the  bright¬ 
est  child.  Group  discussion  and  group 
pressure  on  a  child  who  tends  to  be  ego¬ 
tistical  can  best  be  managed  in  a  work¬ 
shop  situation  when  he  is  among  his 
mental  peers.  All  children  know  when 
they  are  bright  whether  they  are  grouped 
together  in  a  class  such  as  the  work¬ 
shops  or  among  their  chronological 
peers.  The  important  point  is  that  they 
know  how  to  deal  with  their  own  bright¬ 
ness  in  regard  to  their  own  development 
and  in  relation  to  the  social  whole. 

Schedule 

At  Colfax  all  children  are  grouped 
heterogeneously  in  homerooms  where 
they  report  for  opening  exercises.  If  the 
children  are  scheduled  for  academic 
work  in  the  morning,  the  gifted  go  to 
the  workshops  and  the  others  go  to  the 
regular  academic  rooms.  The  term 
workshop  designates  the  room  to  which 
these  children  go.  The  name  was  chosen 
because  it  avoids  the  impression  of  being 
something  better  than  the  rest  of  the 
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school.  It  is  not  a  method  of  teaching. 
The  children  remain  in  these  rooms  for 
the  entire  morning.  Here  they  have  their 
social  studies  and  language  arts  and,  in 
some  instances,  science  and  arithmetic. 
At  noon  the  children  return  to  their 
homerooms  for  dismissal.  All  school  ac¬ 
tivities  such  as  parties,  community  proj¬ 
ects,  games,  orchestra,  patrol  service  and 
student  council  originate  and  stem  from 
the  homerooms.  Children  when  selected 
for  such  activities  represent  their  home¬ 
rooms  and  not  the  workshops. 

In  the  afternoon  these  children  re¬ 
port  to  the  homeroom  again  and  move 
as  a  group  to  special  teachers  in  music, 
art,  physical  training,  library,  science 
and  arithmetic.  For  some  grades  the 
schedule  will  be  reversed.  Then  the 
special  classes  will  convene  in  the 
morning  and  the  academic  and  work¬ 
shop  classes  in  the  afternoon.  Thus  one 
teacher  can  teach  two  workshops.  In 
the  beginning  at  Colfax  there  were  only 
two  workshops:  the  junior  workshop, 
consisting  of  grades  one,  two,  and  three, 
and  the  senior  workshop,  consisting  of 
grades  four,  five,  and  six.  At  present 
there  are  five:  one  for  each  grade  level 
except  the  first  two.  As  the  population 
of  the  school  declines  other  combina¬ 
tions  may  again  be  necessary. 

Curriculum 

The  courses  of  study  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Public  Schools  are  particularly 
adapted  for  use  in  workshop  classes, 
since  they  have  been  carefully  devised  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  children.  Though 
many  suggestions  made  for  enrichment 
are  utilized  and  many  suggestions  made 
for  co-operative  planning  are  carried 
out,  the  prescribed  course  of  study  is 
still  covered  in  less  time.  Time  saved 


can  be  used  to  explore  and  develop  spe¬ 
cial  interests.  Thus  a  child  or  a  group 
of  children  can  delve  as  deeply  into  a 
subject  as  their  interest  will  lead  them, 
always  sure  of  group  interest  and  group 
challenge. 

Two  subjects  have  been  added  to  the 
program  at  Colfax.  Typing  and  German 
are  started  in  the  first  grade.  Many  chil¬ 
dren  can  cut  a  stencil  by  the  time  they 
reach  the  sixth  grade.  German  is  taught 
in  conversation.  The  children  go  to  a 
German  teacher  for  one  period  a  week, 
but  they  have  many  drill  periods  which 
they  conduct  themselves  under  the 
supervision  of  the  workshop  teacher  who 
may  be  learning  the  language  herself. 
Some  reading  of  German  is  introduced 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year.  The  children 
learn  many  poems,  songs,  and  games  in 
German. 

Both  creative  and  research  projects 
are  done  by  either  individuals  or  groups 
and  increase  the  opportunity  for  co¬ 
operative  planning  and  for  a  wide  shar¬ 
ing  of  interests  and  information.  The 
self-direction  that  individual  research 
necessitates  is  the  training  that  these 
children  need. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mental  skills,  so  essential  to  the 
mentally  gifted.  Training  in  such  skills 
should  be  the  most  important  aspect  of 
their  education.  They  are  encouraged  to 
do  critical,  analytical,  relational  and 
creative  thinking.  Of  these  the  most 
difficult  to  develop  is  creative,  because 
most  teachers  do  not  recognize  the  crea¬ 
tive  spark  and,  therefore,  cannot  fan  it 
into  flame. 

Evaluation 

Educational  growth  comes  through 
evaluation.  Individual  growth  is  meas- 
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ured  through  tests,  charts,  and  teacher 
ratings.  More  important  than  these  is 
the  evaluation  of  the  group  and  that  of 
the  child  of  his  own  progress.  In  the 
workshops  it  is  possible  to  evaluate  criti¬ 
cally  the  work  that  is  produced,  because 
these  children  have  sufficient  reserve  to 
grow.  Standards  are  developed  and  set 
by  the  group  for  all  activities.  These, 
too,  must  continually  be  evaluated  to 
insure  continued  growth. 

Methods 

The  teacher  of  gifted  children  must 
be  aware  of  the  various  techniques  of 
teaching  all  children.  In  the  workshops 
at  Colfax,  however,  the  committee  meth¬ 
od  is  most  frequently  used.  No  method 
is  excluded  if  it  is  found  necessary  and 
useful.  Experimentation  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems  or  to  find  out  things  is  always  going 
on.  "Let’s  try  it  and  see,’’iare  words  most 
often  heard.  The  miscroscope,  the  pro¬ 
jectors,  the  record  players,  the  encyclo¬ 
pedias,  and  the  dictionaries  (all  sizes) 
are  in  use  constantly. 

But  the  children  are  taught  not  only 
how  to  find  answers  to  their  own  ques¬ 
tions,  but  also  to  do  research  in  order 
to  get  information  to  increase  their  own 
knowledge  and  that  of  the  entire  group. 
In  the  early  grades  they  learn  how  to  go 
to  primary  sources,  or  how  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  of  those  who  know.  Evaluating  the 
source  starts  at  this  time,  with  such 
statements  as,  “I  asked  my  father.  He 
is  a  chemist.  He  told  me  that.  .  . 
From  this  it  is  an  easy  step  to,  “I  read  it 
in  a  history  book  written  by  Breasted, 
who  is  a  historian.” 

Note-taking  on  index  cards  is  a  skill 
that  is  taught  in  the  fourth  grade.  From 
these  cards  children  are  taught  to  give 
reports.  By  the  sixth  grade  they  have 


learned  to  read  many  authors  on  one 
subject  and  prepare  a  report  that  is 
worthy  of  the  semester’s  work  that  has 
been  put  into  it.  These  reports  are  both 
written  and  oral  and  often  have  illus¬ 
trative  charts  or  displays. 

Ideas  that  are  not  shared  are  lost.  In 
the  workshops  the  various  techniques  of 
discussion  are  developed.  Being  a  good 
participant  is  as  important  as  being  an 
excellent  leader.  Both  are  emphasized 
and  practiced.  Standards  are  set  up  and 
evaluation  is  made  by  the  children  them¬ 
selves  at  the  end  of  each  experience. 

Equal  Opportunities  for  All 

Though  mentally  gifted  children  as¬ 
similate  knowledge  easily  and  often 
learn  without  being  taught,  they  still 
need  guidance  and  direction  so  that  they 
will  develop  to  their  highest  potential 
and  use  the  giftedness  that  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  them  for  the  betterment  of 
the  social  whole.  Discussions,  research, 
experiments,  reports,  sharing  of  ideas, 
pupil-teacher  planning,  and  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  themselves  and  each  other  are 
all  part  of  this  experience.  'This  critical 
and  intensified  training  is  theirs  with¬ 
out  destroying  for  them  their  rightful 
place  among  children. 

At  the  same  time  those  children  who 
constitute  the  largest  part  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  have  those  opportunities  which  will 
make  them  the  leaders  that  a  democracy 
needs.  Too  often  in  a  complete  hetero¬ 
geneity  these  children  suffer  loss  of  lead¬ 
ership-training,  and  gifted  children  are 
denied  the  challenge  of  like  minds.  ’The 
Colfax  Plan  through  its  grouping  and 
regrouping  provides  equal  opportunities 
for  all  children  to  develop  to  the  high¬ 
est  degree  all  the  capabilities  with 
which  they  have  been  endowed. 
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^Milwaukee's  Pilot  Program  for 
Children  and  Youth  of  Superior  Ability, 
which  was  initiated  in  September, 
1958,  developed  out  of  four  years  of 
prior  study  and  planning  by  a  committee 
of  teachers,  principals,  and  central-office 
staff  members.  The  experiment  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  school  system’s  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy  of  long  standing  which 
provides  for  each  child  the  kind  of  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity  that  will  best  suit 
his  ability  and  aptitude.  On  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  any  one  of  a  number  of  kinds 
of  provisions  for  the  more  able  student 
may  have  value,  Milwaukee’s  Pilot  Pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  as  a  research  project 
featuring  multiple  experimental  provi¬ 
sions  for  students  of  high  ability.  The 
experiment  has  a  two-fold  purpose.  The 
first  purpose  is  to  determine  whether  or 
not  special  provisions  offer  greater  op¬ 
portunities  for  children  and  youth  of 
superior  ability  than  do  the  provisions 
available  in  regular  classrooms;  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  to  ascertain  relative  merits  of  the 
several  provisions  offered  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Evidence  obtained  in  the  study 
will  determine  whether  or  not  the  ex¬ 
perimental  provisions  become  a  perma¬ 
nent  part  of  the  school  program. 

Plan  for  the  Primary  Level 

The  experimental  plan  for  the  pri¬ 
mary  level  is  two-fold,  i.e.,  to  formulate 
a  systematic  program  of  identification 
and  to  give  closer  attention  to  probable 


acceleration  particularly  in  the  cases  of 
those  children  with  high  intellectual 
ability  who  are  the  older  children  in 
their  class.  In  Milwaukee’s  ungraded 
primary  school,  acceleration  is  a  natural 
outcome  of  the  continuous-progress  phi¬ 
losophy  under  which  it  is  possible  for 
bright  children  to  complete  the  primary 
school  in  four  or  five  semesters  and,  if 
emotional  and  social  development  war¬ 
rant  it,  enter  the  fourth  grade.  The 
present  plan  of  the  primary  school  seems 
to  offer  the  best  program  for  young  chil¬ 
dren  of  superior  ability.  Placement  of 
children  is  not  restricted  by  grade  classi¬ 
fication;  rather  placement  is  based  on 
the  over-all  maturity  and  achievement 
of  a  child  in  comparison  with  other  chil¬ 
dren.  Special  classes  for  children  of 
superior  ability  are  not  now  recom¬ 
mended  at  the  primary  level. 

Provisions  for  Intermediate  Grades 

At  the  intermediate  grade  level,  three 
separate  administrative  provisions  are 
incorporated  into  an  experimental  pro¬ 
gram.  First,  selected  fifth-grade  students 
of  superior  ability  are  enrolled  in  three 
self-contained,  full-time  classes  serving 
three  different  geographic  areas  of  the 
city.  Enrollees  are  transferred  from  sur¬ 
rounding  schools  to  the  special  class  in 
a  centrally  located  school.  The  special 
fifth-grade  classes  are  following  the  reg¬ 
ular  fifth-grade  curriculum  which  is  en¬ 
riched  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable. 
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Along  with  enrichment,  some  accelera- 
tion  occurs,  because  it  is  not  possible 
to  extend  learnings  horizontally  to  a 
major  extent  without  effecting  vertical 
extension. 

The  second  administrative  provision 
at  the  intermediate  grade  level  is  for 
part-time  classes  of  ten  children  having 
the  services  of  an  itinerant  teacher.  En- 
rollees  leave  their  regular  classes  two 
half-days  per  week  and  attend  special 
classes  taught  in  their  home  school  by 
the  itinerant  teacher.  The  itinerant 
teacher  serves  four  schools  and  meets 
each  part-time  class  twice  weekly.  This 
gives  the  itinerant  teacher  one  day  free 
of  teaching  responsibilities  and  allows 
time  for  preparation  and  conferences. 
A  close  working  relationship  with  the 
regular  classroom  teacher  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  itinerant  teacher  to  extend 
and  enrich  learnings  directly  related  to 
regular  class  work. 

The  third  provision  at  the  interme¬ 
diate  grade  level  is  for  identified  chil¬ 
dren  of  superior  ability  enrolled  in  regu¬ 
lar  heterogeneous  fifth-grade  classes  in 
twenty-six  of  the  city’s  elementary 
schools.  This  is  the  control  group  for 
comparison  with  fifth  graders  in  the 
pilot  study. 

Offerings  for  Junior  High  Pupils 

At  the  junior-high-school  level,  there 
are  distinctive  features  in  the  special 
offerings  for  seventh  graders.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  programs  are  now  in  operation. 

1.  In  one  junior  high  school,  an  ex¬ 
perimental  class  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.  The  teaching  approach  is 
the  distinguishing  feature  where 
-  the  seventh-grade  arithmetic  is 
enriched  through  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  "Modern  Mathematics.” 


The  same  students  are  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  core  class  (social  studies  and 
language  arts)  which  focuses  on 
enrichment. 

2.  In  two  other  junior  high  schools, 
special  provision  is  made  in  the 
experimental  classes  for  accelera¬ 
tion  and  enrichment  in  four 
subject  areas.  Carefully  planned 
subject-matter  acceleration  is  de¬ 
signed  to  test  the  possibility  of 
completing  three  years  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  two  years.  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  students  will  cover 
in  two  years  what  is  traditionally 
considered  a  three-year  course  in 
arithmetic  and  algebra  so  that 
they  will  be  ready  for  geometry 
in  the  ninth  grade.  A  similar  ar¬ 
rangement  offers  an  accelerated 
course  in  science  so  that  biology 
may  be  offered  in  ninth  grade. 
Social  studies  and  language  arts 
are  combined  in  a  core  program 
in  which  the  focus  is  on  enrich¬ 
ment,  but  no  acceleration  is  at¬ 
tempted.  Under  this  plan,  se¬ 
lected  students  who  accept  the 
invitation  to  participate  in  the 
Pilot  Program  are  assigned  to  the 
four  special  classes,  i.e.,  mathe¬ 
matics,  science,  social  studies, 
and  language  arts.  The  same 
group  of  students  meets  daily  for 
the  four  classes.  The  group  is 
dispersed  to  the  regular  hetero¬ 
geneous  classes  for  the  remainder 
of  each  day. 

3.  A  third  junior  high  school  offers 
a  distinctly  different  program  to 
seventh  graders  of  equally  high 
ability.  In  lieu  of  being  pro¬ 
grammed  as  a  section  in  special 
classes,  these  students  are  pro¬ 
grammed  individually  to  a  maxi- 
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mum  of  two  special  classes  for 
any  one  student.  To  qualify  for 
individual  programming,  the  stu¬ 
dent  with  superior  intellectual 
ability  must,  in  addition,  be  a 
high-achiever  in  one  or  two  sub¬ 
ject  areas.  The  student  who  qual¬ 
ifies  as  a  high-achiever  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  subject  area  is  then 
assigned  to  the  special  class  in 
that  subject.  With  the  exception 
of  his  placement  in  one  or  two 
special  classes,  the  student  with 
superior  ability  is  scheduled  in 
regular  heterogeneous  classes.  At 
no  time  do  the  students  move  as 
a  unified  group  from  one  class  to 
another. 

Varied  Programs  for  High  Schools 

The  high  schools  within  the  city  have 
varied  programs  for  youth  of  superior 
ability.  One  school  features  seminars  for 
small  numbers  of  seniors  showing  un¬ 
usual  ability  in  certain  subject  areas, 
e.g.,  English,  contemporary  living.  Mu¬ 
sically  talented  students  in  this  school 
are  virtually  tutored  where  one  class  of 
eight  students  is  pursuing  music  theory 
and  harmony. 

In  another  high  school,  subject  mat¬ 
ter  is  accelerated  so  that  second-semes¬ 
ter  seniors  take  college-level  courses  in 
mathematics  and  science.  In  this  high 
school,  the  selection  of  students  to  be 
accelerated  occurs  during  the  freshman 
year.  They  are  placed  in  special  classes 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year. 
The  subject  matter  acceleration  occurs 
over  a  period  of  two-and-one-half  years 
so  that  students  have  completed  the  reg¬ 
ular  high  school  science  and  mathemat¬ 
ics  courses  at  the  end  of  mid-term  in 
the  senior  year.  As  second-semester 


seniors,  they  are  offered  college-level 
courses  in  advanced  mathematics  and 
the  sciences.  These  courses  are  also 
offered  in  a  special  summer  session  for 
high  school  students  of  other  city  schools 
where  acceleration  is  not  practicable 
during  their  regular  high-school  career. 

Another  high  school  which  places 
selected  students  during  the  ninth  year 
offers  special  classes  in  English,  social 
studies,  mathematics,  and  the  sciences. 
Selected  students  may  carry  a  full  pro¬ 
gram  of  special  classes  in  the  academics 
for  four  years.  This  school  offers  a 
special  class  for  students  talented  in 
dramatics. 

A  Research  Project 

For  purposes  of  evaluation,  the  Pilot 
Program  for  Children  and  Youth  of 
Superior  Ability  was  designed  as  a  re¬ 
search  project  under  auspices  of  the 
Milwaukee  Public  Schools  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Co-operative  Educational  Re¬ 
search  and  Services  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  Madison.  These  two 
groups  reached  agreement  regarding  the 
kinds  of  data  to  be  obtained,  the  types 
of  measuring  devices  to  be  used,  the 
procedures  to  be  foUowed  for  collecting 
and  analyzing  data,  and  the  design  for 
the  written  report.  On  the  basis  of  pre¬ 
determined  purposes  of  the  study,  it 
was  agreed  that  findings  will  attempt  to 
show  relative  gains  for  experimental  and 
control  groups  in  subject-matter  achieve¬ 
ments  and  work-study  skills,  social- 
emotional-personal  characteristics,  crea¬ 
tive  abilities,  and  problem-solving  abil¬ 
ities.  Utilization  of  the  most  practicable 
evaluation  techniques  and  procedures  is 
a  paramount  consideration  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  worth  of  the  multiple  ex¬ 
perimental  provisions. 
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Features  of  Particular  Interest 

Some  features  of  Milwaukee’s  experi¬ 
ment  have  aroused  particular  interest. 
Among  these  are  the  manner  of  sam¬ 
pling  the  school  population,  the  admin¬ 
istrative  placement  of  classes  in  the 
program,  the  identification  and  selection 
of  students,  and  the  program  for  in¬ 
forming  the  lay  and  professional  groups. 
The  Pilot  Program  involves  a  city-wide 
sampling  of  children  and  youth  repre¬ 
senting  grade  levels  from  kindergarten 
through  high  school  and  cutting  across 
the  full  range  of  socio-economic  levels 
of  society. 

Classes  for  children  and  youth  of 
superior  ability  are  organized  under  the 
Division  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 
so  that  each  class  is  regarded  as  "just 
another  class”  in  the  school  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  Department  of  Psychological 
Services  is  responsible  for  identification 
and  selection  of  students  and  places  in 
nomination  those  who  meet  certain  re¬ 
quired  standards  on  two  of  three  cri¬ 
teria,  i.e.,  intelligence,  achievement, 
and  teacher  nomination.  Nominees  are 
then  scheduled  for  individual  psycho¬ 
logical  examination  and  personality  as¬ 
sessment  to  determine  final  selection. 
Parental  consent  is  necessary  for  place¬ 
ment  in  the  Pilot  Program. 


Milwaukee  gives  special  attention  to 
providing  a  continuum  of  information 
as  the  project  develops.  Orientation  and 
follow-up  meetings  are  scheduled  with 
the  staff  in  each  school  having  special 
provisions.  Similar  meetings  involve  par¬ 
ents  of  students  in  the  Pilot  Program. 
Parents  are  kept  informed  and  are  asked 
to  participate  in  the  evaluation.  During 
the  first  year  of  experimentation,  the 
Board  of  School  Directors  sponsored  a 
series  of  six  television  programs  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  Pilot  Program  to  the  public. 
Many  other  means  for  informing  lay 
and  professional  groups  are  used,  i.e., 
radio,  written  reports,  in-service  courses, 
and  civic  meetings. 

Milwaukee  recognizes  that  there  is 
no  magic  formula  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  children  and  youth  of  superior  abil¬ 
ity,  and  that  the  existing  organization 
in  regular  heterogeneous  class  groups 
incorporates  many  extended-learning  op¬ 
portunities  for  those  of  superior  abihty. 
Milwaukee  is  cognizant  that  any  pro¬ 
gram  of  education,  though  basically 
good,  does  not  remain  so  unless  it  is 
forever  changing  and  improving.  It  is 
because  of  willingness  to  re-examine 
existing  practices  and  to  improve  them 
that  experimental  work  as  described  here 
is  undertaken  in  the  Milwaukee  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools. 


A  society  of  free  individuals  in  which  all,  through  their  own  work, 
contribute  to  the  liberation  and  enrichment  of  the  lives  of  others  is  the 
only  environment  in  which  any  individual  can  really  grow  normally  to 
his  full  stature. 


— ^John  Dewey 


What  St.  Louis  Is  Doing 

EARL  G.  HERMINGHAUS,  Ph.D. 

Director,  Division  of  Curriculum  and  Educational  Research 
St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


HEN  changing  socio-economic 
characteristics  of  an  urban  population 
result  in  a  widening  spread  of  ability 
differences  within  the  classroom,  with 
a  tendency  for  the  lower-ability  group 
to  become  larger  and  larger;  when 
expanding  enrollment  and  limited 
resources  result  in  classrooms  more 
crowded  than  ever;  when  the  dwin¬ 
dling  teacher  supply  makes  it  even  more 
difficult  to  get  well-qualified  teachers — 
when  these  changes  occur,  conditions 
result  which  make  it  imperative  to  take 
a  new  look  at  the  process  of  grouping 
children  for  instructional  purposes.  As 
a  result  of  a  long  and  earnest  look  in  this 
direction,  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools 
have  attempted  to  develop  a  differenti¬ 
ated  program  of  instruction  for  pupils  of 
varying  abihties.  One  phase  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  directed  toward  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  pupils  of  superior  mental 
ability  and  toward  the  development  of 
a  program  which  is  intended  to  give 
them  a  kind  of  instruction  impossible 
under  so-called  normal  conditions. 

Selection 

The  St.  Louis  Public  Schools  began 
an  experimental  program  for  such  pupils 
on  the  sixth-grade  level  in  September, 
1955.  These  pupils  had  been  screened 
and  selected  on  the  basis  of  a  group 
mental  test  administered  to  all  fourth- 
grade  pupils;  those  who  qualified  for 
further  screening  were  given  an  indi¬ 


vidual  mental-performance  test  during 
the  following  year.  Some  260  pupils 
met  the  requirements  and  were  or¬ 
ganized  into  sixth-grade  classes  at  nine 
geographically  distributed  centers.  In 
the  1956-1957  school  year  these  pupils 
moved  to  the  seventh  grade,  and  280 
new  sixth  graders  entered  the  program. 
In  September,  1957,  the  third  group 
of  296  sixth  graders  came  in,  and,  in 
January,  1958,  the  first  group  entered 
high  school.  In  1958-1959  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  extended  to  include  fifth- 
grade  pupils,  and  classes  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  eleven  centers.  At  present 
approximately  twelve  hundred  pupils 
are  enrolled  in  these  classes. 

All  fourth-grade  pupils  in  the  St. 
Louis  Public  Schools  are  given  a  group 
intelligence  test.  Those  who  score  110 
or  higher  on  this  test  are  scheduled  for 
an  individual  mental-performance  test 
by  a  psychological  examiner  from  the 
Test  Service  Section  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Schools.  To  be  considered  for 
gifted  classes  the  student  must,  first, 
score  an  I.Q.  of  130  or  better  on  this 
individual  test.  Second,  he  must  show 
performance  at  least  equal  to  his  grade 
placement  on  standardized  tests  in 
reading,  language,  and  arithmetic. 
Third,  the  principal  of  the  sending 
school  must  recommend  the  pupil  and 
indicate  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
principal  and  the  teacher,  the  pupil 
will  be  able  to  adjust  satisfactorily  to 
the  program.  Finally,  the  parent  must 
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indicate  his  consent  to  the  pupil’s  par¬ 
ticipation  in  a  gifted  class. 

Curriculum 

As  far  as  curriculum  is  concerned, 
the  pupils  are  responsible  for  the  basic 
content  of  their  grade  level,  plus  a  great 
amount  of  enrichment  material.  Special 
teachers  provide  instruction  in  conversa¬ 
tional  French  for  three  years  (30  min¬ 
utes  daily),  and  textbook  French  for 
one  year.  Special  instruction  in  rapid 
reading  is  given  at  the  fifth-  and  sixth- 
grade  levels.  Instruction  is  being  given 
in  calculation  with  the  Japanese  soro- 
ban,  or  abacus,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  to  challenge  interest  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  to  give  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  principles  underlying  our  num¬ 
ber  processes.  One  period  weekly  is  giv¬ 
en  to  art  and  music  classes  with  special 
instructors.  Industrial  arts  for  boys  and 
homemaking  for  girls  are  given  in  the 
seventh  grade  only.  The  usual  amount 
of  time  is  given  to  physical  education. 

It  has  been  found  that  most  of  the 
instructional  content  of  grades  five,  six, 
seven,  and  eight  is  well  in  hand  by  the 
end  of  grade  seven,  and  pupils  are  ready 
at  that  point  for  what  is  normally  re¬ 
garded  as  high-school  work.  In  grade 
eight  they  take  ninth-grade  English, 
algebra,  French,  and  basic  science  work. 
They  are  carefully  tested  in  these  areas 
before  they  enter  high  school.  On  the 
basis  of  their  performance  on  these 
standardized  tests,  the  pupils  may  earn 
a  year’s  credit,  a  half-year’s  credit,  or 
none  at  all.  There  is  no  chronological 
acceleration,  although  the  children  nor¬ 
mally  enter  the  high  school  with  ad¬ 
vanced  standing  in  French,  algebra,  and 
English.  They  usually  take  biology  in 
the  freshman  year. 


In  the  high  school,  likewise,  there  is 
no  attempt  to  accelerate,  but  more  ad¬ 
vanced  work  is  required.  Normally  34 
credits  (17  units)  are  required  for 
graduation;  however,  the  gifted  pupils 
will  be  expected  to  earn  42  credits, 
with  specific  requirements  in  English, 
social  studies,  mathematics,  laboratory 
science,  and  foreign  language.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  pupils  will  be  able  to 
enter  college  with  advanced  standing 
under  the  proposed  advanced  college 
placement  program,  and  that  whatever 
chronological  acceleration  occurs  in 
their  educational  experience  will  take 
place  on  the  college  level. 

Evaluation 

In  attempting  to  measure  the  per¬ 
formance  of  these  pupils  on  standard¬ 
ized  tests,  it  was  soon  evident  that  the 
usual  elementary  school  tests  were  not 
adequate,  since  most  scores  were  "off 
the  top”  of  the  test.  Therefore,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  seventh-  and  eighth-grade 
levels,  high-school  achievement  tests 
have  been  used. 

The  results  have  been  most  impres¬ 
sive.  It  was  found,  for  example,  that  the 
mean  score  of  sixth  graders  on  nearly 
all  components  of  the  Iowa  Tests  of 
Educational  Development  battery  were 
at  or  above  the  fiftieth  percentile  for 
middle-of-the-year  ninth-grade  norms. 
The  first  class  to  complete  the  eighth 
grade  showed  mean  scores  ranging  from 
the  fifty-fifth  to  the  seventy-eighth  per¬ 
centile  ranks  for  middle-of-the-year 
twelfth-grade  norms.  In  French,  the 
mean  score  was  above  the  eightieth  per¬ 
centile  for  ninth-grade  norms.  Since  in¬ 
struction  in  algebra  had  been  introduced 
only  recently,  the  first  group  to  com¬ 
plete  the  eighth  grade  had  had  only  one 
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semester’s  work  in  algebra;  the  mean 
score  of  this  group  was  at  the  sixtieth 
percentile  according  to  norms  estab¬ 
lished  by  pupils  who  had  completed  one 
full  year  of  algebra. 

In  view  of  current  criticism  about 
the  possible  social  effect  of  grouping 
children  of  superior  mental  ability  for 
instructional  purposes,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  evaluate  the  personal  and  so¬ 
cial  adjustment  of  these  children  by 
means  of  the  California  Test  of  Person¬ 
ality.  A  test  administered  in  September, 
1955,  to  the  first  group  participating 
in  the  program  revealed,  at  least  as 
measured  by  this  test,  that  these  pupils 
were  far  less  well-adjusted  from  a  social 
standpoint  than  their  peers.  A  second 
test,  administered  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year,  indicated  that  children  in 
the  special  classes  made  a  gain  in  social 
adjustment  ten  times  as  great  as  that 
made  in  regular  classes.  These  results 
were  confirmed  by  personal  observations 
of  teachers  and  principals.  Although  it 
is  recognized  that  the  test  used  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  limitations  common  to  all 
pencil-and-paper  personality  tests,  it 
seems  to  be  an  indication  of  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  change  has  taken  place. 

One  possible  explanation  of  the  great 
gain  which  took  place  within  the  period 
of  a  single  year  lies  in  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  children  in  their  previous 
school  experience  had  felt  that  they  were 
different  from  their  peers.  Often  this 
difference  caused  them  to  be  isolated  if 
not  rejected,  and  not  infrequently  they 
compensated  by  antisocial  attitudes  and 
behavior.  At  any  rate,  it  does  seem  that 
in  a  new  environment,  working  under 
new  and  more  challenging  conditions, 
with  a  different  set  of  standards  and  ex¬ 
pectations,  they  have  tended  to  adjust 
better  to  a  group  more  like  themselves. 


Characteristics  of  the  Gifted 

Our  experience  has  shown  that  there 
are  some  characteristics  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  which  must  be  reckoned  with  if 
their  instructional  program  is  to  achieve 
its  purpose.  Their  attitudes  and  habits, 
some  desirable,  some  undesirable,  have 
been  acquired  over  a  period  of  years,  as 
the  result  of  interaction  with  their  en¬ 
vironment,  and  are  not  always  quickly 
changed.  Yet  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  identified  as  persons  of  superior 
mental  ability  should  by  no  means  ex¬ 
cuse  them  from  standards  of  behavior 
normally  expected  of  all  children. 

In  the  first  place,  they  learn  rapidly, 
so  their  activity  must  be  stimulating 
enough  to  keep  them  profitably  occu¬ 
pied.  They  are  quickly  bored  by  mean¬ 
ingless  repetition  of  what  they  have  al¬ 
ready  learned.  The  lack  of  challenge  in 
previous  classroom  experience  has  often 
resulted  in  poor  study  habits  and  care¬ 
less,  slovenly  work.  They  tend  to  be  an¬ 
noyed  by  details  which  they  do  not  con¬ 
sider  important,  and  they  do  not  like 
to  be  interrupted  when  they  have  be¬ 
gun  a  task  in  which  they  are  interested. 
It  is  difficult  for  them  to  adhere  to  rigid 
time  schedules. 

Such  children  like  to  think  independ¬ 
ently  and  sometimes  appear  argumenta¬ 
tive  when  they  are  really  trying  to  grasp 
meaning.  They  often  need  to  learn  to 
be  diplomatic  and  to  acknowledge  other 
points  of  view.  They  do  not  like  to  fol¬ 
low  directions  blindly,  but  want  to  know 
reasons  for  what  they  are  asked  to  do. 
They  assume  responsibility  readily,  of¬ 
ten  without  being  asked,  and  are  some¬ 
times  accused  of  being  officious  when 
they  are  really  trying  to  do  a  job  effi¬ 
ciently. 

Such  children  sometimes  experience 
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emotional  conflict  as  they  try  to  adjust 
to  differences  between  their  own  abil¬ 
ities,  their  own  developmental  status, 
and  the  attitudes  and  standards  of  their 
peers  and  the  adult  world.  At  times 
they  think  and  generalize  at  an  adult 
level;  at  times  they  revert  emotionally 
to  behavior  below  their  own  develop¬ 
mental  level.  Often  they  experience 
competition  and  defeat  for  the  first  time 
when  they  are  in  this  program,  and  for 
the  first  time  many  of  them  really  have 
to  exert  themselves  in  order  to  achieve. 

Factors  Influencing  Success 

The  success  of  a  program  like  this  is 
dependent  on  a  number  of  factors,  in¬ 
cluding  its  acceptance  by  teachers  at 
all  levels  of  instruction  and  by  parents. 
It  tends  to  become  acceptable  to  teachers 
in  general  as  they  become  familiar  with 
it  and  aware  of  its  results.  The  initial 
disappointment  of  teachers  of  regular 
classrooms  at  losing  “the  leaders  of  the 
class”  is  lessened  somewhat  by  the  reali¬ 
zation  that  there  are  still  many  leaders 
left  in  the  group  up  to  the  130  I.Q. 
cut-off  point. 

The  program  also  has  been  accepted 
to  an  increasing  degree  by  parents  as 


they  realize  its  potential  advantage  to 
their  children.  A  great  deal  of  time  has 
been  spent  in  an  effort  to  make  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  implications  of  this  program 
clear  to  parents.  A  brochure  distributed 
to  them  contains  this  warning: 

The  term  “gifted”  for  these  pupils 
merely  means  that  they  have,  to  a 
certain  arbitrary  degree,  unusual  ca¬ 
pacity  to  learn  from  books  and  to 
think  abstractly  and  independently. 
There  are  many  other  pupils  who 
have  these  abilities,  and  who  far  sur¬ 
pass  these  pupils  in  particular  fields. 
Parents  can  do  considerable  harm  to 
children  by  assuming  that  meritori¬ 
ous  distinction  has  been  conferred  by 
enrollment  in  these  classes. 

Great  Promise 

The  evaluation  of  a  program  such  as 
this  includes  some  measurement  of  long¬ 
term  effects  and  the  establishment  of 
controls  which  are  not  possible  at  this 
time.  However,  the  use  of  such  objec¬ 
tive  measures  as  are  feasible  indicates 
that  the  program  shows  great  promise 
of  challenging  interests,  broadening  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  greatly  increasing 
achievement. 


BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS 


Hahe  the  Herald  Angel.  By  Alberta 
Aimer  and  Winifred  Madison.  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Taplinger  Publishing  Co.  1959.  $2.75. 

Little  citizens  from  four  to  eight  will  find 
this  story  a  sheer  delight.  Linda  told  stories 
to  all  the  other  girls  at  the  orphan  home, 
but  her  listeners  often  did  not  believe  her. 
When  Linda  said  she  dreamed  of  Hark — 
the  herald  angel — she  really  did  dream  of 
him  and  she  hoped  he  would  really  come 
to  her.  He  does,  in  the  guise  of  the  young  or¬ 
phanage  doctor,  and  her  dream  comes  true 


when  he  and  his  wife  take  Linda  to  live  with 
them. — Paul  Zankowich 

The  Secret  of  the  Stone  Frog.  By 
Dorothea  J.  Snow.  Indianapolis,  Indiana — 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Bohbs-Merrill.  1959.  $2.75. 

Young  Billy  Joe  Brokie  wants  to  clear  the 
name  of  one  of  his  ancestors,  unjustly  ac¬ 
cused  of  a  robbery.  But  first  he  must  solve 
the  riddle  behind  a  rock  formation  resem¬ 
bling  a  frog.  How  he  accomplishes  his  goal 
provides  lively  reading. — ^P.  Wishard 


A  Junior  High  Program 

RUSSELL  HENZIE 

Principal,  Horace  Mann  Junior  High  School 
San  Diego,  California 


P^ORACE  Mann  Junior  High  School, 
located  in  the  neighborhood  of  San 
Diego  State  G)llege  in  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia,  has  had  good  reason  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  and  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  the  gifted  and  more  able  student.  It 
has  been  obvious  since  the  opening  of 
this  school  that  a  considerable  number 
of  students  were  not  sufficiently  chal¬ 
lenged  with  an  instructional  program 
that  went  "just  down  the  middle.” 

In  this  paper,  we  shall  attempt  to 
describe  how  the  gifted  program  which 
evolved  at  Horace  Mann  works. 

One  of  the  first  problems  is  to  locate 
these  youngsters.  This  is  accomplished 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers 
in  their  daily  observation  of  the  students 
in  their  classes  and  with  the  use  of  gen¬ 
eral  group  intelligence  tests,  reading 
tests  and  other  achievement  tests.  The 
teachers  have  learned  to  look  for  such 
characteristics  as  a  tendency  to  be  an 
avid  reader,  an  interest  in  science,  an 
extensive  vocabulary,  and  often  an  in¬ 
terest  in  solitary  and  sedentary  activities. 
When  such  youngsters  are  located,  they 
are  administered  a  Stanford-Binet  by  the 
school  psychologist  to  determine  more 
accurately  their  potentials. 

It  has  been  evident  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  success  of  our  program,  its  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  staff  members,  a  more  com¬ 
plete  understanding  of  the  child  by  his 
parents,  an  adequate  instructional  and 
extracurricular  program  for  the  young¬ 
sters,  and  so  forth,  all  depend  upon  an 


interested  and  devoted  advisor.  This 
advisor — special  counselor — upon  no¬ 
tification  of  a  child’s  giftedness,  pro¬ 
ceeds  as  follows: 

1 .  He  notifies  every  teacher.  Of  up- 
most  importance  is  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  youngster’s  educa¬ 
tion  and  personal  problems  so 
that  the  teachers  will  better  un¬ 
derstand  him. 

2.  He  notifies  and  confers  with  par¬ 
ents. 

3.  He  ascertains  that  the  child  is  in 
an  adequate  instructional  pro¬ 
gram. 

4.  He  launches  a  counseling  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  individual  child 
to  assist  in  educational  and  per¬ 
sonal  planning,  encourages  en¬ 
richment  for  special  research 
group  activities,  and  gives  direc¬ 
tion  in  inherent  interest  areas. 

Enrichment 

A  majority  of  the  educational  needs 
of  these  more  able  students  are  accom¬ 
modated  by  an  enrichment  program 
within  their  own  grade  group.  These 
youngsters  are  clustered  in  groups  of 
five  to  ten  in  classes  whose  general 
achievement  levels  include  only  ad¬ 
vanced  students.  Special  emphasis  is 
given  quality  rather  than  quantity  of 
woi''  which  would  include  research 
projects  and  problems.  Individual  as¬ 
signments  are  formulated  to  help  the 
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more  able  student  achieve  a  greater  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  subject  than  the  regular  stu¬ 
dents  in  class.  Not  only  do  we  practice 
modified  grouping,  but  it  has  been 
possible  to  offer  advanced  courses  in 
science  and  mathematics  beginning  at 
the  eighth-grade  level,  which  marks  the 
beginning  of  an  upper  -tract  in  these 
subjects.  This  tracting  follows  into  the 
ninth  grade  and  high  school. 

Cocurricular  Offerings 

A  number  of  cocurricular  opportu¬ 
nities  are  offered  these  youngsters  along 
with  the  other  students  of  the  school 
who  have  ambitions  and  interest  in  the 
same  areas.  Some  of  the  clubs  that  have 
been  particularly  interesting  and  well 
attended  by  these  more  capable  stu¬ 
dents  are  the  Science  Club,  Math  Club, 
Slide  Rule  Club,  Chess  Club,  Ink  Spots 
“Creative  Writing  Club,”  Creative  Dra¬ 
ma  and  others. 

For  the  past  four  years,  a  profession¬ 
al  mathematician  from  a  local  aircraft 
concern,  who  is  also  the  parent  of  one 
of  these  children,  has  given  leadership 
to  the  Math  Club.  He  comes  either 
weekly  or  bi-weekly  and  has  presented 
such  new  concepts  as  binary  computa¬ 
tion.  The  Science  Club  members  at  one 
time  engaged  in  a  study  of  quite  ad¬ 
vanced  physics  from  a  high-school  phys¬ 
ics  text.  During  the  course  of  two  years, 
an  intensive  series  on  the  physics  of 
sound  was  presented  by  a  music  teacher 
of  the  school. 

Acceleration 

The  needs  of  a  small  percentage  of 
these  youngsters  are  best  served  by  not 
requiring  them  to  maintain  the  same 
sequence  of  courses  as  followed  by  the 


other  more  able  students.  This  fact  is 
obvious  when  a  careful  and  total  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  child  finds  a  well- 
adjusted,  emotionally,  socially,  and  phys¬ 
ically  mature  individual — one  whose 
achievement  is  three  years  or  more 
above  his  peers  and  whose  intellectual 
interests  indicate  that  he  would  be 
happier  and  better  motivated  with  an 
older  group  of  students.  This  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  step,  so  very  careful  considera¬ 
tion  is  given  to  it  by  all  concerned. 

The  cunent  teachers  of  the  young¬ 
sters  are  asked  for  a  careful  evaluation 
of  the  student  in  terms  of  academic 
progress,  conduct,  citizenship,  social 
and  eipotional  maturity,  and  a  prog¬ 
nosis  of  a  year’s  acceleration.  After  all 
this  information  is  compiled,  the  pro¬ 
gram  advisor,  the  Dean  of  Girls,  and 
the  psychologist  confer  in  order  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  or  not  to  continue  plans 
for  acceleration  of  the  youngster.  The 
parents  of  each  student  are  then  invited 
to  a  conference  attended  by  the  advisor 
or,  at  times,  the  advisor  and  the  dean. 
It  is  at  this  time  that  the  parents  are 
given  the  results  of  all  the  observations 
of  their  child  together  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  which  emerged  from  the 
study.  Parents  are  asked  to  consider  the 
proposal  and  to  notify  the  school  when 
they  have  reached  a  decision. 

A  number  of  things  are  outlined  to 
the  parents,  such  as  ( 1 )  probable  effect 
on  other  children  in  the  family,  (2) 
demands  on  time  for  religious  training, 
and  (3)  health  and  growth  implica¬ 
tions. 

The  following  points  are  made  at 
varying  lengths  and  at  different  points 
in  the  conference — often,  for  example, 
in  answer  to  parent  questions. 

1.  Normative  considerations  of  age, 
achievement,  maturity,  ability. 
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and  so  forth  are  given.  The 
general  discussion  here  is  that 
children  are  placed  in  school  by 
age-grade  as  a  matter  of  work¬ 
ing  practicality  but  that  there 
are  often  great  individual  difiFer- 
ences  which  might  make  this  pro¬ 
cedure  impractical. 

2.  There  is  some  discussion  of  the 
idea  that  a  year  "borrowed”  dur¬ 
ing  the  precollege  years  might 
well  be  a  year  added  to  the  col¬ 
lege  time. 

3.  The  matters  of  size  and  athletic 
and  physical  education  skills 
are  discussed  as  being  important 
primarily  in  terms  of  how  the 
individual  reacts  to  them.  A  skill 
is  most  important  in  terms  of  its 
possession  rather  than  in  terms 
of  the  age  and  size  of  the  one 
who  possesses  it.  Individual  dif¬ 
ferences  here  again  are  not 
necessarily  dependent  on  chron¬ 
ological  age. 

4.  Separation  from  current  age- 
grade  friends  is  discussed  in 
terms  of  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  student  would  be  separated 
from  former  acquaintances  only 
during  class  time. 

5.  The  concept  of  future  evaluation 
of  this  action  is  discussed  in 
terms  of  the  hazards  of  relating 
all  future  successes  and  failures 
to  the  fact  of  acceleration.  It  is 
also  pointed  out  that  the  first  year 
following  acceleration  would  be 
more  favorable  to  assessing  posi¬ 
tive  results  but  that  positive  “re¬ 
turns”  may  not  be  entirely  evi¬ 
dent  or  observable  for  many 
ye'»rs. 


It  is  suggested  to  the  parents  that, 
in  discussing  the  proposal  with  their 
child,  they  present  the  proposed  accel¬ 
eration  as  a  pending  decision  of  the 
school.  To  the  student,  then,  the  re- 
sponsibilty  for  this  action  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  entirely  that  of  the  school. 

Final  Step 

The  final  step  of  this  phase  is  ini¬ 
tiated  when  the  parents  notify  the  ad¬ 
visor  that  they  have  decided  in  favor  of 
acceleration.  The  advisor  then  confers 
with  the  student. 

Some  Additional  Comments 

The  administration,  counselors  and 
teachers  of  Horace  Mann  Junior  High 
School  feel  that  the  group  accelerations 
made  since  1956,  when  the  first  such 
program  was  initiated,  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  beyond  their  expectations.  The 
students  and  parents  involved  feel  the 
same  way.  Everyone  gives  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  program’s  success  to 
the  thorough  screening  procedures  and 
the  careful  preparation  for  acceleration 
discussed  in  this  article. 

We  feel  that  our  program  of  care¬ 
fully  planned  group  accelerations  is  one 
way  of  providing  for  the  unique  educa¬ 
tional  needs  of  our  gifted  and  superior 
students.  But  it  is  only  one  way;  and, 
as  we  are  able  to  provide  more  and  more 
enriched  and  advanced  courses  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  we  expect 
that  group  accelerations  will  be  less  and 
less  necessary.  However,  acceleration 
will  always  be  available  to  those  boys 
and  girls  whose  superior  academic  abil¬ 
ity  and  social  and  emotional  maturity 
demand  it. 


The 


Gifted  in  La  Mesa — 

Spring  Valley  Schools 

MARGERY  P.  McINTOSH 


Director  of  Guidance 

La  Mesa-Spring  Valley  Schools,  La  Mesa,  California 


J^OE  is  a  "gifted”  boy,  that  is,  a  boy 
identified  as  having  unusually  high  po¬ 
tential  mental  ability.  He  is  a  pupil  in 
the  fifth  grade  in  the  La  Mesa-Spring 
Valley  School  District.  Just  what  is  be¬ 
ing  done  with  and  for  Joe  in  his  public 
school  program?  This  article  sets  forth 
the  plans  and  hopes  of  one  school  dis¬ 
trict  for  all  its  Joes  and  Janes.  But  first, 
one  initial  word  of  reminder:  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  gifted  children  in  the  La 
Mesa-Spring  Valley  schools  is  only  one 
phase  of  the  total  school  program;  it  is 
spotlighted  in  this  article  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  concentrating  on  one  particular 
area  and  of  understanding  that  area  a 
little  better. 


Introduction 

Introductions  should  always  be  the 
first  order  of  business.  The  La  Mesa- 
Spring  Valley  School  District  is  located 
in  a  suburban  area  immediately  to  the 
east  of  San  Diego  City,  in  the  very 
southwestern  part  of  our  country.  It  is 
an  elementary  school  district,  kindergar¬ 
ten  through  eighth  grade,  with  a  school 
population  during  1958-59  of  approxi¬ 
mately  9,600  pupils.  These  pupils  are 
housed  in  twelve  elementary  schools  and 
two  junior  high  schools.  The  families 
of  the  District  are  largely  home-owners 
and  are  in  the  middle  and  upper  socio¬ 
economic  levels.  The  tremendous  growth 


in  the  school  population  is  a  major  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  District. 

The  pupil  with  outstanding  potential 
mental  ability  has  been  of  definite  in¬ 
terest  in  the  school  district  for  well 
over  the  past  decade  although  no  for¬ 
malized  plan  or  programs  were  in  effect 
in  the  earlier  years.  Sometimes  these 
Joes  and  Janes  were  studied  and  identi¬ 
fied  because  of  outstanding  achievement 
and  performance;  sometimes  the  un¬ 
usual  mental  abilities  were  discovered 
through  study  instigated  for  other  rea¬ 
sons,  such  as  the  third  grader  who  was 
a  non-reader,  or  the  sixth  grader  who 
could  not  seem  to  express  himself  in  any 
written  work.  Conferences  with  school 
staff  and  parents,  and  resultant  en¬ 
couragement  and  enrichment  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  school  setting  constituted  this 
informal  program.  Acceleration  was 
utlilized  in  instances  where  the  individ¬ 
ual  study  indicated  that  this  step  seemed 
feasible  and  desirable. 

School  interest  and  the  informal  pro¬ 
gram  were  augmented  by  various  study 
groups  composed  of  interested  school 
staff  members,  parents,  and  lay  persons 
who  carried  on  extensive  study  and 
research  programs.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Citizens  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  to  study  the  gifted-child  program 
during  the  year  of  1956-57.  All  of  these 
projects  laid  a  broad,  firm  basis  for  the 
more  formal  program  now  in  effect. 
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The  Clustering  Program 

In  April,  1957,  the  District  adopted 
the  "clustering”  program,  to  be  placed 
in  effect  in  September,  1957.  Under 
this  plan,  in  any  individual  school 
building,  the  children  who  had  been 
identified  as  gifted  at  each  grade  level 
were  to  be  grouped  or  "clustered”  within 
one  class.  At  the  same  time,  an  equal 
number  of  children  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  mental  range  were  to  be  removed 
from  that  class.  This  plan  gave  a  nu¬ 
cleus  for  working  with  the  gifted  at 
each  grade  level,  it  narrowed  the  men¬ 
tal  range  somewhat  in  the  classroom, 
and  it  allowed  for  more  concentration 
and  preparation  for  the  clustered  group. 

Defining  of  terms  is  always  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  relation  to  discussions 
of  the  gifted.  The  program  of  "cluster¬ 
ing”  for  the  gifted  in  the  La  Mesa- 
Spring  Valley  School  District  was  to 
include  those  children  identified  as  men¬ 
tally  gifted  on  the  basis  of  an  individ¬ 
ual  intelligence  test,  with  a  score  of  140 
I.Q.  or  above  on  the  Stanford-Binet  or 
an  equivalent  score  on  the  WISC.  On 
the  basis  of  definition,  the  program  in 
the  La  Mesa-Spring  Valley  schools  was 
for  the  mentally  gifted.  Talented  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  District  were  taken  care 
of  through  other  programs;  talented 
children  were  or  were  not  included  in 
the  gifted  program  depending  upon 
their  mental  level. 

The  administrative  responsibility  for 
the  program  was  placed  in  the  instruc¬ 
tional  area.  This  area  is  headed  by  the 
Associate  Superintendent  in  Charge  of 
Instruction  and  includes  both  the  Cur¬ 
riculum  Department  and  the  Guidance 
Department.  Both  of  these  departments 
are  vitally  interested  in  the  gifted  pro¬ 
gram,  and  it  would  be  difiBcult  to  desig- 
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nate  discrete  responsibility.  In  broad 
terms,  the  Guidance  Department  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  identification  and  evalua¬ 
tion,  and  the  Curriculum  Department 
with  curriculum  areas  and  procedures. 

There  has  never  been  a  special  budg¬ 
et  item,  earmarked  specifically  for  the 
gifted-child  program,  in  this  district. 
This  is  probably  a  weakness  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  since  any  such  planning  or  pro¬ 
gram  does  necessitate  additional  materi¬ 
als,  personnel,  and  supervision,  and  a 
specific  budgeted  allocation  would  be 
very  beneficial. 

The  "clustering”  program  was  put  in 
effect  in  the  District  for  the  school  year 
of  1957-1958,  and  was  making  head¬ 
way  in  answering  the  needs  of  the 
gifted  pupils.  However,  during  that 
same  year  of  1957-1958,  two  major 
plans  or  programs  were  adopted  by  the 
District,  both  of  which  have  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  gifted  program  and  alter  the 
"clustering”  plan  in  the  direction  of  am¬ 
plifying  and  implementing  it  to  a  much 
higher  degree.  These  two  plans  were: 
first,  the  District  decision  to  group  all 
pupils  from  first  through  eighth  grades 
on  the  basis  of  reading  ability,  effective 
in  September,  1958;  and,  secondly,  the 
inclusion  of  the  La  Mesa-Spring  Valley 
School  District  in  the  California  State 
Study  of  the  Gifted.  Each  of  these 
plans  and  influences  will  now  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  more  detail. 

Reading-Achievement  Grouping 

Beginning  in  September,  1958,  all 
pupils  from  first  through  eighth  grades 
in  the  District  were  grouped  according 
to  reading  achievement.  Thus,  if  there 
were  three  fifth  grades  in  a  building, 
those  pupils  reading  definitely  above 
grade  level  (as  determined  by  standard- 
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ized  achievement  tests  and  by  teacher 
judgment)  were  placed  in  one  group, 
those  at  approximately  grade  level  in  a 
second  group,  and  those  needing  reme¬ 
dial  help  in  reading  were  placed  in  the 
third  group.  Several  exceptions  were 
made  to  the  general  rule;  namely,  all 
pupils  identified  as  gifted  would  auto¬ 
matically  be  placed  in  the  top  reading 
group,  behavior  and  emotional  prob¬ 
lems  were  to  be  spread  through  the 
groups,  and  the  ratio  of  boys  and  girls 
was  to  be  as  even  as  possible.  This 
grouping  plan  has  been  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  this  year  and  is  to  be  continued. 
Under  it,  the  "cluster”  group  of  gifted 
children  will  be  found  in  the  fast- 
moving  or  able-readers  group,  and  the 
original  “cluster”  plan  is  thus  being  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  more  refined  and  favorable 
setting. 

California  State  Study 

In  1957-1958,  the  La  Mesa-Spring 
Valley  School  District  was  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  California  State  Study  of 
the  Gifted  Child.  The  specific  assign¬ 
ment  given  the  District  was  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  fifty  gifted  kindergarten  chil¬ 
dren  for  study  and  observation  during 
the  remainder  of  their  kindergarten 
grade  and  through  the  first  grade.  By 
definition,  the  California  State  Study  of 
the  Gifted  included  those  children  with 
an  I.Q.  of  130  and  above  on  an  in¬ 
dividual  intelligence  test.  The  identifica¬ 
tion  program  started  with  a  Greening 
process  which  included:  (1)  teacher 
judgment,  (2)  motor  co-ordination 
tests,  (3)  Pintner-Cunningham  Test, 
and  (4)  the  Goodenough  Draw-A-Man 
Test.  On  the  basis  of  this  screening 
process,  children  were  referred  for  in¬ 
dividual  testing  with  the  Stanford- 


Binet.  The  children  thus  identified  for 
the  California  State  Study  were  placed 
in  fast-moving  or  the  more  mature  first- 
grade  class  in  their  home  school  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1958,  and  have  continued  as  a 
part  of  that  program  throughout  this 
school  year. 

Participation  in  the  State  Study  fo¬ 
cused  our  interests  and  efforts  on  a 
much  lower  age  level  than  was  our 
custom,  but  results  of  this  interest  and 
effort  have  seemed  so  satisfactory  that 
the  District  is  repeating  (with  some 
modification)  the  kindergarten  identi¬ 
fication  program  this  year  on  its  own 
initiative.  This  early  identification  of  at 
least  some  of  our  gifted  kindergarten 
children  and  placement  of  them  in  a 
suitable  first-grade  group  seems  a  sound 
step  forward  in  our  gifted  program  and, 
indeed,  has  seemed  to  give  impetus  to 
the  total  gifted  program. 

Summary 

Let  us  now,  in  summary,  consider 
what  seem  to  be  the  strengths  and  the 
weaknesses  of  the  program  for  gifted 
children  in  the  La  Mesa-Spring  Valley 
School  District. 

The  following  would  seem  to  be  the 
major  strengths:  (1)  there  has  been  a 
firm  foundation  of  interest  and  study, 
and  the  present  program  has  evolved 
through  District-wide  planning  and  ac¬ 
ceptance;  (2)  identification  is  carried 
on  in  a  planned  manner;  (3)  parents 
are  informed  of  their  child’s  ability  and 
of  the  school’s  plans  for  him;  and  (4) 
acceleration  is  possible  when  indicated 
as  beneficial;  (5)  no  segregation  into 
isolated  groups  or  transferral  to  other 
schools  is  found;  (6)  the  present  group¬ 
ing  and  "clustering”  plans  give  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  challenge,  “mental  stretch- 
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ing,”  and  strong  academic  achievement  and  training  of  teachers  for  this  pro- 
within  the  setting  of  the  normal  age  gram  is  still  in  the  beginning  stages, 
group  and  developmental  level.  This,  then,  is  a  brief  review  of  the 

The  weaknesses  as  seen  in  the  pro-  program  for  the  gifted  child  in  the  La 

gram  for  the  gifted  may  be  reviewed  as  Mesa-Spring  Valley  School  District.  As 

follows:  CO  the  limits  of  time  and  may  clearly  be  seen,  it  is  anything  but  a 

psychological  staff  make  thorough  iden-  static  program  and  is  constantly  evolv- 

tihcation  impossible;  (2)  class  size  is  ing  and  changing  to  meet  the  changing 

still  too  large,  and,  under  the  present  situations  and  needs.  The  basic  con- 

grouping  plan,  the  able-reading  groups  cern,  however,  has  always  been  and  will 

very  understandably  carry  an  even  remain  the  same — that  is,  the  desire 

heavier  enrollment  than  do  the  reme-  and  purpose  to  give  each  child,  and  in 

dial-reading  groups;  (3)  additional  per-  this  particular  case  it  is  the  child  with 

sonnel  (both  teaching  and  supervisory)  unusually  high  potential  mental  abihty, 

and  additional  materials  would  strength-  the  opportunity  and  encouragement  to 

en  this  program,  but  this  is  true  of  the  develop  and  grow  to  the  limit  of  his 

total  school  program;  (4)  the  selection  own  individual  abilities. 
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Providing  for  the  gifted  child  in  a 
district  of  8,500  elementary  children 
such  as  Chula  Vista  City  has  been  diffi¬ 
cult.  Four  years  ago,  when  our  com¬ 
mittee  was  assigned  this  task,  we  had 
no  money  allotted  for  a  special  program, 
and  we  had  no  common  philosophy  con¬ 
cerning  the  kind  of  program  that  should 
be  developed.  Our  first  year  was  spent 
in  study.  We  read  the  research  and  ac¬ 
counts  of  programs  in  other  districts. 
We  attended  meetings  and  demonstra¬ 
tions.  The  committee  met  regularly 
sharing  ideas  and  discussing  findings. 
Such  problems  as  defining  the  gifted 
child  in  our  district,  identification  of 
a  group  of  gifted  children,  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  program  for  them,  in-service 
education  for  teachers  and  principals, 
enrichment  materials  for  the  classroom, 
the  selection  of  teachers  to  work  with 
these  children,  special  grouping,  and 
the  need  for  consultant  help  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  By  the  end  of  the  year  we  made 
certain  recommendations  to  the  Super¬ 
intendent  and  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  Junior  Woman’s  Club  of  Chula 
Vista  gave  valuable  support  by  pro¬ 
viding  classroom  enrichment  materials 
and  transportation  for  study  trips  in  the 
community. 

Who  Are  the  Gifted? 

We  began  by  deciding  to  work  with 
children  in  grades  four,  five,  and  six. 
Since  our  district  was  already  offering 


special  opportunities  to  children  talented 
in  art  and  music,  we  decided  to  em¬ 
phasize  work  with  the  academically 
gifted.  We  selected  as  a  minimum  stand¬ 
ard  for  inclusion  in  the  program  chil¬ 
dren  who  had  tested  120  I.Q.  on  a 
group  test.  However,  if  a  teacher,  a 
parent,  or  a  principal  felt  that  a  child 
who  had  not  tested  1 20  I.Q.  on  a  group 
test  should  be  included  in  the  program 
he  could  request  an  individual  test  and 
a  re-evaluation. 

Administration  of  the  Program 

Enrichment  in  the  regular  classroom 
seemed  the  most  practical  approach  for 
us  although  some  acceleration  has  been 
practiced.  It  was  believed  that  the  .prin¬ 
cipal  of  each  school  should  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  planning  for  the  special  edu¬ 
cational  experiences  of  the  pupils  in 
this  group,  just  as  he  is  responsible  for 
planning  for  the  individual  needs  of 
other  pupils.  As  the  program  has  pro¬ 
gressed,  principals  have  experimented 
with  various  types  of  grouping,  and 
teachers  have  explored  enrichment  ma¬ 
terials  and  experiences.  There  have 
been  some  special  groups  in  such  areas 
as  creative  writing,  the  dance,  the 
study  of  literature,  and  logical  thinking. 
Some  groups  have  met  once  a  week 
during  school  hours.  Others  have  met 
after  school. 

As  we  progressed  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  needs  of  gifted  children  we  be- 
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gan  to  realize  that  the  group  above  140 
I.Q.  needs  something  beyond  enrich¬ 
ment  in  the  regular  classroom.  With  the 
favorable  research  on  acceleration  re¬ 
ported  by  Dan  C.  Shannon,^  a  survey 
was  made  in  our  district  concerning  this 
practice,  and  we  will  try  to  make  some 
recommendations  in  this  area  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  Perhaps  planned  accelera¬ 
tion  is  one  way  to  provide  for  the  very 
superior  learner. 

For  example,  Dee  entered  our  district 
in  kindergarten  and  graduated  from  the 
sixth  grade  to  the  junior  high  school. 
Her  achievement  and  physical  and  so¬ 
cial  maturity  were  reported  outstanding 
in  every  grade  level.  In  the  sixth  grade 
she  was  president  of  the  Student  Coun¬ 
cil.  The  teacher-sponsor  commented: 
Her  leadership  in  Student  Council 
showed  unusual  ability  such  as  su¬ 
perior  intelligence,  thoughtful  judg¬ 
ment  in  given  situations  and  anility 
to  see  strengths  and  weaknesses  in 
proposed  courses  of  action.  She  had 
a  most  pronounced  abihty  to  lead  a 
group  by  setting  forth  issues  and  top¬ 
ics  to  be  discussed,  by  leading  the 
discussion  and  by  persistent  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  keeping  council  mem¬ 
bers  on  one  topic  until  action  was 
taken. 

Dee  read  extensively  including  books 
on  Hinduism  and  theology.  Her  creative 
writing  was  encouraged  and  she  served 
as  editor  of  the  school  paper.  She  was 
afforded  all  leadership  responsibilites 
possible  and  encouraged  to  use  all  ma¬ 
terials  that  were  available. 

Dee’s  essay  on  the  “American  Flag” 
won  first  prize  for  her  school  in  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  contest,  and 
she  was  selected  as  the  outstanding  girl 
for  the  Masonic  Citizenship  Award. 

1.  Shannon,  Dan  C.  “What  Research 
Vol.  39  (November,  1957),  pp.  70-72. 


It  has  been  agreed  by  the  principal, 
teacher  and  Council-sponsor  that  al¬ 
though  all  have  been  aware  of  Dee’s 
capacity  and  desire  for  learning  they  did 
not  have  the  materials,  time  or  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  enrich  her  program  adequate¬ 
ly  in  the  elementary  school  due  in  part 
to  her  maturity.  We  are  asking  ourselves 
whether  a  program  of  planned  accelera¬ 
tion  might  not  have  been  better  for  Dee. 

In-Service  Education 

The  committee  for  the  gifted  has 
been  responsible  for  several  workshops 
and  demonstrations  for  the  staff  on  our 
regular  professional  growth  days.  Sev¬ 
eral  principal’s  meetings  have  been  de¬ 
voted  to  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
providing  for  the  gifted  group.  All 
groups  working  on  curriculum  explore 
this  area.  We  are  particularly  indebted 
to  the  foreign  language,  creative  writing, 
science,  and  physical  education  com¬ 
mittees  for  their  help  in  developing  en¬ 
richment  materials  and  experiences.  Our 
regular  consultants  have  developed  pub¬ 
lications  which  have  helped  the  teach¬ 
ers.  The  general  supervisors  have  been 
on  call  to  help  find  special  materials  and 
to  assist  in  problems  concerning  cur¬ 
riculum.  The  psychologist  has  assisted 
teachers  wth  special  behavior  problems. 
Members  of  the  committee  have  spoken 
to  P.  T.  A.’s  and  civic  groups  when  in¬ 
vited. 

Summary 

Our  program  is  a  flexible  one.  'The 
principal  of  each  school  approaches  the 
problem  of  providing  for  the  gifted  ac- 

Safi  About  Acceleration,”  Phi  Delta  Kappan, 
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cording  to  the  special  needs  of  the  area. 
Perhaps  as  a  district  our  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  to  these  children  is  that  we 
have  identified '  many  of  them.  One 
principal  stated  that,  after  a  child  is 
identified  as  gifted,  there  is  a  change  of 
attitude  toward  his  interests  and  abil¬ 
ities  and  a  change  in  the  level  of  ex¬ 
pectancy.  Increased  depth  in  research, 
increased  efficiency  and  skill  in  subject 
matter  assignments,  increased  clarity  of 
ideas  and  the  ability  to  communicate 
them  is  demanded.  A  list  of  sixth-grade 
children  in  Chula  Vista  City  Schools 
identified  for  our  gifted  program  is  sent 
to  the  High  School  District.  Junior  high 
principals  use  this  list  in  programming, 
and  they  feel  it  saves  a  great  deal  of 
the  student’s  time.  They  report  that  chil¬ 
dren  from  our  district  who  have  been 
identified  as  gifted  have  been  successful 
in  their  accelerated  program. 

We  believe  that  our  special  empha¬ 
sis  in  planning  for  the  academically 
gifted  has  raised  the  level  of  education¬ 
al  experiences  for  all  children.  We  have 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  participate 


in  action  research  projects  in  mathe¬ 
matics  from  the  San  Diego  County 
Schools  and  San  Diego  State  College. 
We  are  participating  in  the  three-year 
California  State  Study  Project  on  Pro¬ 
grams  for  Gifted  Pupils.  These  projects 
aid  our  teachers  in  learning  the  use  of 
enrichment  materials  and  in  develop¬ 
ing  improved  classroom  techniques  not 
only  for  the  gifted  but  for  all  children. 

We  are  extending  our  study  of  gifted 
children  into  the  primary  grades.  All 
second-grade  children  are  given  a  group 
test,  and  individual  tests  are  given  up¬ 
on  request.  We  are  discovering  that 
teachers  need  a  great  deal  of  help,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  third-grade  level,  both 
in  indentification  of  the  gifted  and  in 
providing  suitable  curricular  materials. 

We  feel  that  after  four  years  we  have 
made  gains  in  providing  for  our  gifted 
group,  but  the  more  we  study  and  ex¬ 
periment  the  more  we  realize  that  there 
are  many  possible  approaches  to  this 
problem.  Continuous  evaluation  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  discover  the  best  means  of 
providing  for  the  gifted  in  our  district. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


Dynamics  of  Cuiwiculum  Improve¬ 
ment.  By  P.  T.  Pritzkan.  Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.  J.  Prentke-Hall.  1959.  $5.95. 

Dr.  Philo  T.  Pritzkan  is  presently  Director 
of  the  Curriculum  Center  and  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  His  book  b  a  thoughtful  and  very 
comprehensive  approach  to  the  ever-present 
problem  of  improving  the  curriculum.  As 
such  it  is  going  to  be  of  great  value  to  cur¬ 
riculum  leaders  as  well  as  to  school  adminis¬ 
trators,  supervisors,  and  leaders.  The  central 
theme  of  the  book  is  a  conviction  that  chil¬ 
dren  can  be  better  prepared  for  the  world  of 
uncertainty  they  are  going  to  live  in  by  learn¬ 


ing  to  confront,  understand,  and  resolve  the 
problems  and  contradictory  attitudes  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  society.  Around  eighteen  topics  re¬ 
lated  to  curriculum  construction,  revision, 
and  improvement.  Dr.  Pritzkan  has  built  the 
various  sections  of  the  volume.  Among  the 
eighteen  major  topics  arc  the  following: 
Some  Principles  of  Curriculum  Improvement; 
Conditions  for  Continuous  Curriculum  Im¬ 
provement;  Developing  an  Understanding  of 
Needs;  Simple  Relationships  and  Values; 
How  the  Environment  Can  Help  Learning; 
Instruction  and  Social  Class  Mobility;  and 
Developing  a  New  Sense  of  Stability  in  Leam- 
ing.— W.  P.  S. 


Classroom  Enrichment 

ISABELLE  CHAMBERS  HUSTON  and  ISABEL  C.  McLELLAND 
Portland,  Oregon 


Enriching  the  program  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  classroom  is  said  to  be  a  common 
procedure  in  taking  care  of  the  gifted. 
Yet,  as  reports  of  current  practices  are 
solicited,  there  seems  to  be  a  dearth  of 
organized  procedure  in  this  area.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  some  of 
the  procedures  used  in  classroom  en¬ 
richment  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

A  Walk  Through  a  School 

Let  us  take  a  walk  through  an  aver¬ 
age  school  building  in  one  of  our  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  Out  in  the  hall  we  see 
two  boys  working  intently  over  a  large 
sheet  of  paper  which  is  too  large  for  a 
crowded  classroom  floor.  They  are  por¬ 
ing  over  National  Geographic  maps  and 
an  atlas.  These  boys  are  making  a  map 
of  the  world.  Their  homeroom  units  are 
related  to  South  America,  but  influences 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  converge  on 
our  southern  neighbors.  The  boys  want 
to  know  the  geographic  relationship  of 
South  America  to  the  other  continents. 

Moving  along,  we  notice  three  boys 
evaluating  the  hall  bulletin  board.  They 
have  just  completed  tacking  up  a  color¬ 
ful  diagram  of  the  solar  system.  Orbits 
are  drawn  to  proportion.  The  boys  will 
take  us  to  their  homeroom  where  a 
shelf  of  books  on  astronomy  has  served 
as  their  inspiration.  There  we  shall  find 
books  from  home,  books  from  the  branch 
library,  magazines,  and,  of  course,  all 
the  materials  their  teacher  was  able  to 
gather  from  the  curriculum  center. 


In  the  school  office  we  overhear  a 
young  girl  at  the  telephone  ordering 
pencils,  erasers,  and  notebook  paper 
from  a  wholesale  house.  Her  class  is 
managing  the  school  store.  When  she 
puts  the  receiver  down,  she  proudly  tells 
us  that  Section  18’s  store  has  established 
credit  with  Grown  2^11erbach  and  that 
their  bills  can  be  paid  by  check  at  the 
end  of  each  month.  “Oh,  yes,”  she  as¬ 
sures  us,  “we  have  a  checking  account 
at  the  bank.  Nearly  every  member  of 
our  class  has  bought  shares  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  but  the  cost  of  shares  has  gone 
up  since  the  first  of  the  year.” 

In  another  classroom,  the  voice  of  a 
fifth-grade  boy  rings  out  from  behind 
a  large  cardboard  box  in  mighty  and 
threatening  tones.  The  puppet  within 
the  box  is  Moses  in  the  act  of  giving 
the  Ten  Commandments  to  the  children 
of  Israel.  The  children  of  Israel,  painted 
on  the  backdrop  by  the  assistant  pup¬ 
peteer,  give  rapt  attention,  as  do  the 
members  of  the  fifth-grade  class.  We 
hear  from  the  teacher  after  the  perform¬ 
ance  that  Bobby  is  talented  in  creative 
writing  as  well  as  in  dramatics.  He  is 
now  planning  a  performance  of  “Jack 
and  the  Beanstalk.” 

Enrichment  in  the  Classroom 

Aside  from  some  small  special-inter¬ 
est  classes  in  areas  such  as  mathematics, 
science,  language  arts,  foreign  language, 
and  art,  for  pupils  who  are  educational¬ 
ly  advanced,  the  Portland,  Oregon, 
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Gifted  Child  Program  emphasizes  class¬ 
room  enrichment  as  essential  to  the  full 
development  of  gifted  pupils. 

Enrichment  in  the  regular  classroom 
should  provide  for  a  broader  scope  of 
activities,  freedom  to  follow  special  in¬ 
terests,  opportunity  to  apply  original  and 
creative  ideas  in  planning  and  develop¬ 
ing  projects,  and  many  experiences  in 
problem  solving. 

The  following  are  further  concrete 
examples  of  classroom  enrichment 
which  have  been  carried  on  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  participating  in  the  Gifted 
Child  Program. 

Primary  Grades 

Rapid  learners  in  the  primary  grades 
find  many  worth-while  things  to  do. 
Julie,  a  superior  second-grade  girl, 
spends  much  time  working  on  special 
projects  in  science.  One  such  project  in 
the  fall  was  a  large  collection  of  seeds 
with  a  piece  of  the  plant  or  tree  from 
which  the  seed  came.  These  were 
mounted  on  a  board  and  labeled  for  dis¬ 
play.  She  gave  an  excellent  report  about 
each  seed,  about  the  seasons,  and  about 
the  cycles  through  which  plants  go. 

Julie  was  the  chairman  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  set  up  a  grocery  store  for  the  sec¬ 
ond-grade  class.  Papier-mSch4  meat, 
fruits,  vegetables,  bread,  doughnuts, 
and  other  products  were  made.  Sale 
signs  and  picture  signs  were  painted.  A 
study  of  the  different  products  followed, 
and  films  were  shown  on  coffee,  sugar, 
cocoa,  bananas,  vegetables,  meat,  wheat, 
and  corn.  The  class  made  trips  to  a  flour 
mill,  a  macaroni  plant,  and  a  bakery. 

John,  a  third-grade  pupil,  is  a  crea¬ 
tive  artist.  His  special  delight  is  inter¬ 
preting  cartoon  characters  and  people. 
The  class  was  always  interested  in 


John’s  interpretations,  which  he  dis¬ 
played  weekly  in  the  art  corner.  When 
the  class  was  studying  communication, 
John  drew  with  tempera  the  different 
methods  of  communication  which  might 
be  used  in  the  future. 

He  used  his  talent  to  illustrate  for  the 
class  the  different  community  helpers 
as  they  were  being  studied.  These  were 
the  mailmen,  the  firemen,  the  bridge 
workers,  the  men  loading  and  unloading 
the  ships  along  the  docks,  people  in  the 
school,  bus  drivers,  telephone  workers, 
and  city  government  workers.  Finally, 
he  created  his  impressions  of  what  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  life  on  the  planets  would 
be  like.  This  was  based  on  research 
from  current  magazines  which  he  en¬ 
joys  reading  with  his  family. 

Intermediate  Grades 

The  subject  for  study  in  a  sixth-grade 
class  was  the  “Inca  Civilization.”  The 
chairman  of  one  of  the  committees  is 
a  very  intelligent  boy,  talented  in  art, 
creative  dramatics,  creative  writing,  and 
leadership.  Under  his  leadership  the 
committee  decided  to  write  a  play  en¬ 
titled  “The  Conquering  Incas.”  This 
was  a  serious  portrayal  of  life  in  an  an¬ 
cient  Inca  Village,  which  necessitated 
wide  and  intensive  research.  The  tal¬ 
ents  of  many  children  in  the  class  were 
used  to  produce  the  play,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  committee  members. 
Artists  in  the  class  painted  the  stage 
scenery  and  the  fighting  equipment  of 
the  warriors;  murals  were  painted  for 
backdrops,  and  water  jars  were  deco¬ 
rated  with  Inca  designs.  Three  girls, 
talented  in  rhythms,  presented  an  Inca 
ritual  dance;  chants  and  songs  were 
written  by  a  boy  who  for  several  years 
had  done  interesting  things  in  poetry; 
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a  girl  who  has  an  outstanding  singing 
voice  sang  the  burial  chant;  another 
girl  brought  records  of  the  Peruvian 
singer  Yma  Sumac,  which  were  used  as 
background  music.  Much  originality  was 
shown  in  planning  and  making  the  cos¬ 
tumes  and  scenery  for  the  play. 

Discussion  of  the  solar  system  and 
galaxies  led  two  gifted  children  to  study 
the  distances  to  various  stars  by  using 
their  knowledge  of  light  years  and  then 
interpreting  this  knowledge  to  the  class 
in  miles.  Charts,  graphs,  and  scale  dia¬ 
grams  were  made  to  show  comparative 
distances. 

Two  boys  with  superior  ability  in 
science  constructed  two  small  radio  sets 
and  made  diagrammatic  drawings  of  a 
telephone,  a  telegraph,  a  radio,  a  tele¬ 
vision  set,  and  radar  operation. 

John  is  talented  in  music.  He  made  a 
large  chart  of  a  musical  staff  with  re¬ 
movable  notes.  From  this  chart  he 
taught  the  class  the  value  of  notes  and 
explained  the  relationship  of  musical 
notes  and  fractions.  He  made  several 
studies  about  music  and  gave  them  as 
reports  to  the  class.  Two  were  “Music 
of  the  United  States”  and  "Folk  Music 
and  Its  Effect  upon  Our  Peoples." 

Junior  High  School 

An  eighth-grade  boy  presented  a  book 
report  in  a  very  unusual  way.  This  boy 
has  talent  and  ability  along  many  lines. 
He  wrote  scripts,  coached  other  pupils 
in  various  roles  required  to  portray 
scenes  from  his  book,  taped  a  dramatic 
production  complete  with  appropriate 
music,  and  made  a  disc  recording. 

A  science  assignment  led  to  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  an  unusual  project  on  radio 
by  an  eighth-grade  boy,  gifted  in  science. 
Aside  from  the  technical  aspects  of 


radio,  he  summarized  the  history  of  its 
development,  wrote  biographies  of  the 
scientists  who  contributed  to  its  ad¬ 
vancement,  and  wrote  an  excellent  ac¬ 
count  of  a  court  trial  which  involved 
one  of  the  related  inventions. 

A  group  of  students  in  one  eighth 
grade,  who  read  on  an  advanced  level, 
organized  a  club  and  named  it  “The 
Classic  Club.”  They  read  many  of  the 
classics  and  enjoyed  sharing  them. 

Penny  is  a  girl  with  high  mental  abil¬ 
ity  who  is  very  creative  in  art.  As  a 
project  related  to  the  study  of  ancient 
Egyptian  civilization,  she  produced  a 
mural,  extending  across  the  back  of  the 
room  which  depicted  the  various  class¬ 
es  of  Egyptian  people  and  how  they 
dressed.  Woven  into  the  illustrations 
was  the  story  of  everyday  Egyptian  life. 

Two  very  intelligent  girls  chose  as  a 
topic  for  study,  “Law  Enforcement  in 
Oregon.”  They  interviewed  ofiBcials  at 
the  city  hall,  the  police  department,  the 
crime  laboratory,  the  juvenile  court,  and 
the  harbor  patrol.  They  wrote  their  re¬ 
port  and  included  a  section  on  the 
variance  between  information  published 
for  the  public,  hearsay,  and  what  they 
found  actually  to  be  true. 

The  Rapid  Learner  Arrives 

In  recent  years  the  rapid  learner  has 
been  coming  into  his  own.  No  longer 
is  it  just  "more  of  the  same”  for  the 
gifted  pupil.  Every  opportunity  is  given 
for  him  to  follow  through  on  interests 
peculiarly  his  own.  In  bringing  those 
interests  to  his  classmates,  he  is  doing 
more  for  his  class,  and  infinitely  more 
for  himself,  than  he  did  in  the  old  days 
when  he  was  merely  asked  to  help  the 
poorer  pupils  when  his  own  assign¬ 
ments  were  finished. 


Gifted  Pupils  in  Perspective 

J.  R.  SHANNON 
Del  Mar,  California 


J^OHN  Sherman  began  his  teaching 
career  fresh  out  of  college  in  a  small 
village  high  school  in  the  melon  country 
of  southern  Indiana.  He  was  well  pre¬ 
pared  for  one  of  the  six  classes  in  his 
daily  schedule,  partly  prepared  in  two 
others,  and  not  at  all  prepared  in  the 
remaining  three.  He  literally  burned  the 
midnight  oil  to  keep  a  day  ahead  of  his 
pupils  in  all  courses,  and  he  got  by 
prett>'  well.  The  next  year  he  became 
a  township  high-school  principal,  and, 
although  he  taught  only  three  classes 
a  day,  he  was  still  less  well  prepared 
for  his  administrative  duties  than  for 
his  worst  classes  the  year  before.  Thus, 
it  was  not  until  his  third  year  that  he 
found  time  to  study  the  pupils  under 
his  charge. 

All  the  pupils  in  that  township  high 
school  drew  John  Sherman’s  attention 
that  third  year  of  his  teaching  career, 
but  it  was  the  gifted  pupils  who  inter¬ 
ested  him  most.  Guy  McPherson  was 
Hrst  to  impress  Mr.  Sherman.  Guy  had 
quit  a  job  as  hoisting  engineer  at  a  coal 
mine  to  return  to  high  school.  He  had 
a  strong  interest  in  natural  science,  and 
he  gave  promise  of  becoming  a  leader  in 
that  field.  Eventually,  however,  he  be¬ 
came  an  Oklahoma  clergyman. 

Virgil  Smith  was  second  to  attract  the 
principal’s  attention.  Virgil  was  the 
brightest  boy  in  school,  an  accomplished 
pianist,  and  a  leader  in  both  curricular 
and  extracurricular  activities.  He  as¬ 
pired  to  become  a  concert  pianist,  but 
ended  up  being  a  professor  of  piano. 


Edna  Irvine  was  the  brightest  pupil 
in  school,  but  good  for  little  outside  of 
books.  She  was  an  intellectual  genius, 
but  quite  inconspicuous  outside  the 
classroom.  She  married  a  Colorado 
farmer  and  was  lost  from  sight  there¬ 
after. 

Frank  Welch  was  an  undersized  or¬ 
phan,  reared  by  a  wholesome  farm  fam¬ 
ily.  He  was  most  affable  and  courteous, 
not  brilliant  but  industrious,  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  artistic  talent.  He  aspired 
to  become  a  professional  artist  of  some 
kind,  and  he  did  so.  He  is  now  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  successful  art¬ 
ists  in  the  field  of  commercial  adver¬ 
tising  in  northeastern  Indiana. 

Mabel  Kerr  had  a  high  I.Q.,  a  yen 
for  dramatics  and  music,  and  an  eager 
interest  in  intellectual  competence.  She 
became  a  teacher  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Max  Case  was  a  bright,  pixy-like 
boy,  a  son  of  the  largest  landowner  in 
the  township,  a  superb  athlete,  and  the 
most  outstanding  leader  among  the  pu¬ 
pils.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  the 
franklin  of  the  community,  when  his 
father  died  at  a  relatively  early  age,  but 
then  Max  also  died  when  he  was  only 
in  his  middle  fifties. 

Sam  Valentine  was  Max’s  closest 
companion.  They  were  pitcher  and 
catcher,  respectively,  on  the  school’s 
baseball  team  and  David  and  Jonathan 
in  other  activities.  They  continued 
through  four  years  at  State  College 
later,  still  as  the  varsity  battery.  Sam 
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was  more  stoical,  more  statuesque,  and 
more  serious-minded  than  Max,  and  was 
second-in-command  in  school  leader¬ 
ship.  He  later  became  a  Hoosier  school¬ 
master  and,  eventually,  a  salesman  of 
school  supplies,  in  which  capacity  his 
fascinating  personality  won  him  notable 
success. 

And  so  the  list  went — an  exception¬ 
ally  high  number  of  gifted  pupils  for  a 
school  with  a  total  enrollment  under 
fifty.  But  those  were  the  days  when  only 
a  small  fraction  of  youth  of  high-school 
age  continued  in  school.  To  stop  the  list 
of  gifted  pupils  arbitrarily  at  seven 
leaves  out  other  capable  boys  and  girls 
almost  fully  as  promising  as  the  ones 
named. 

What  did  the  school  do  for  those 
gifted  pupils?  It  had  not  sufficient  en¬ 
rollment  to  allow  broad  curricular  offer¬ 
ings  or  ability  grouping.  All  it  could  do 
was  to  individualize  counseling  and  in¬ 
struction.  This  it  did  within  the  meager 
limits  of  competence  of  its  staff. 

It  was  a  dozen  years  after  John  Sher¬ 
man  first  started  studying  his  pupils  that 
he  read  in  the  pages  of  this  periodical 
some  principles  pertaining  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  gifted  pupils' — and  the  theme 
was  an  old  one  even  then.  (The  basic 
principles  of  education  do  not  change 
every  time  a  new  Sputnik  is  put  into 
orbit.) 

There  are  only  three  respects  in 
which  schools  can  cater  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  differences  among  their  pupils,  Mr. 
Sherman  read.  They  are  in  what  to 
teach,  in  how  to  teach,  and  in  organiza¬ 
tion  and  administration,  and  the  great¬ 
est  of  these  is  in  what  to  teach.  John 
Sherman’s  small  school  limited  him  to 
the  second  of  these  three  categories. 


Mr.  Sherman  knew  that  the  best 
means  for  serving  the  needs  of  gifted 
pupils  lay  in  breadth  of  offering,  both 
curricular  and  extracurricular.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  election  of  subjects  should 
be  primarily  to  take  care  of  differences 
in  interests,  not  differences  in  ability, 
but  it  irked  him  to  have  to  send  all 
pupils,  bright  and  less  bright,  through 
the  same  curricular  channels.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  continued  making  no  special 
provisions  for  the  bright  pupils  beyond 
individual  counseling  and  individual  in¬ 
struction.  There  was  little  else  he  could 
do  in  a  school  with  so  small  an  en¬ 
rollment. 

Acceleration,  an  administrative  de¬ 
vice  for  accommodating  gifted  pupils, 
was  possible  in  this  small  school.  (It  is 
in  a  school  of  any  size.)  Guy,  Virgil, 
Edna,  Frank,  Mabel,  Max,  and  Sam 
could  have  carried  extra  subjects.  But 
Mr.  Sherman  observed  that  each  of  the 
seven  was  busy  full  time,  in  school  and 
out,  with  other  activities  appropriate  to 
his  capacities  and  interests,  and  suited 
to  his  home  and  family  situation,  as 
well  as  the  community’s  needs. 

Ability  grouping,  another  administra¬ 
tive  measure  for  adapting  to  individual 
differences  among  pupils,  was  almost 
unheard  of  in  John  Sherman’s  time.  But 
it  would  have  made  no  difference  any¬ 
way.  The  school  Mr.  Sherman  admin¬ 
istered  was  too  small  for  ability  group¬ 
ing,  even  if  it  were  agreed  on  by  all 
educators  as  a  desirable  measure. 

Supervised  or  directed  study — under 
the  heading  of  how  to  teach— did  not 
occur  to  Mr.  Sherman  for  another  five 
years,  when  he  read  about  it  in  The 
School  Review.  But  that  device  is  less 
helpful  to  the  bright  pupils  than  to 
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those  of  average  or  less-than-average 
ability.  Mr.  Sherman  got  excellent  re¬ 
sults  anyway  with  his  gifted  pupils  by 
using  individualized  assignments  and 
individualized  projects.  These  teaching 
procedures,  plus  individual  counseling, 
proved  to  be  reasonably  adequate. 

On  the  whole,  the  seven  outstanding 
pupils  turned  out  as  well  as  should  be 
expected,  according  to  the  accepted 
standards  for  success. 

The  typical  American  high  school  is 
a  small  high  school,  too  small  to  carry 
ability  grouping  very  far,  even  if  it  were 
desirable.  Also,  it  is  too  small  to  offer  as 
wide  a  range  of  curricular  and  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  as  good  education¬ 
al  theory  warrants  and  the  needs  and 
interests  of  pupils  demand.  Even  in 
larger  schools  it  sometimes  is  true  that 
principals — and  often  teachers — are  too 
busy,  too  incompetent,  or  too  indifferent 
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to  give  attention  to  individual  differ¬ 
ences  among  pupils  beyond  the  point 
where  extreme  cases  demand  emergen¬ 
cy  measures. 

Given  competent  leadership,  the 
teachers  in  any  school  can  be  so  selected, 
so  assigned,  and  so  supervised  that  they 
will  be  alert  to  identify  the  gifted  pu¬ 
pils  under  their  care  and  eager  to  serve 
their  needs.  Then,  whether  the  school 
is  large  or  small;  whether  it  has  insti¬ 
tution-wide  administrative  organization 
for  accommodating  the  gifted  or  not; 
and  whether  it  has  a  comprehensive  or 
narrow  program  of  studies  and  school 
activities — each  teacher  can,  within  the 
limits  of  his  own  resources  and  respon¬ 
sibilities,  employ  individualized  assign¬ 
ments,  individualized  projects,  and  in¬ 
dividualized  counseling.  John  Sherman 
did  it  forty  years  ago,  and  so  can  other 
teachers  today. 
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Identifying  Children 

Through  Measurements' 

HERBERT  J.  KLAUSMEIER 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin 


Increasingly  school  systems  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  improve  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  all  children.  In  the  process 
of  improvement,  more  careful  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  given  to  identifying  pupils 
of  markedly  inferior  and  markedly  su¬ 
perior  learning  abilities.  Whether  heter¬ 
ogeneous  classes  or  special  classes  for 
part  or  all  of  the  instructional  program 
are  operated,  it  is  essential  to  ascertain 
pupils’  learning  abilities  if  best  provi¬ 
sions  for  all  children  are  to  be  made.  Re¬ 
liable  identification  of  pupils’  learning 
abilities  is  crucial  if  special  classes  are 
arranged  for  educable  mentally  retarded 
children  or  for  pupils  of  superior  learn¬ 
ing  abilities,  or  if  pupils  are  placed  in 
ungraded  or  primary  or  intermediate 
schools.  Some  first  results  of  a  longitudi¬ 
nal  study  started  in  1956-1957  are  sub¬ 
sequently  reported  in  this  article.  This 
study  was  undertaken  in  part  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  relationships  among  various 
physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  emo¬ 
tional  measures  among  children  of  low, 
average,  and  high  learning  ability  but 
of  the  same  chronological  age. 

Measures  and  Children 

The  measures  secured  on  each  child, 
starting  in  1956-1957  and  continued 
annually  through  1958-1959  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1. 

United  States 


1.  Height  to  the  nearest  inch, 
obtained  with  a  standard  rule 

2.  Weight  to  the  nearest  %  pound, 
obtained  with  a  standard  beam 
scale 

3.  Strength  of  grip  to  the  nearest 
1/10  kilo«am,  obtained  with  a 
Stoelting  oynamometer 

4.  Number  of  permanent  teeth, 
counted  by  a  practicing  dentist 

5.  Bone  development  of  the  hand 
and  wrist  to  the  nearest  month, 
obtained  by  X-ray  and  read  by 
two  radiologists 

6.  I.Q.  score,  using  the  Wechsler 
Intelligence  Scale  for  Children 

7.  Reading  achievement,  California 
Test,  Form  AA,  1950,  to  the 
nearest  month 

8.  Arithmetic  achievement,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Test,  Form  AA,  1950,  to 
the  nearest  month 

9.  Language  achievement,  Califor¬ 
nia  Test,  Form  AA,  1950,  to  the 
nearest  month 

10.  Chronological  age  to  the  nearest 
month 

11.  Emotional  adjustment,  rated 
from  0,  poor,  to  10,  excellent,  by 
clinical  or  school  psychologists 
using  the  Rorschach,  three  cards 
from  the  Thematic  Apperception 
Test,  one  Figure  Drawing,  and  a 
clinical  interview 

12.  Achievement  in  relation  to  ca¬ 
pacity,  rated  by  the  psychologists 
from  0,  considerable  under¬ 
achievement,  to  10,  considerable 
overachievement,  with  WISC 
I.Q.  used  as  the  primary  criterion 
of  capacity. 


The  research  reported  herein  was  performed  pursuant  to  a  contract  with  the 
Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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13.  Integration  of  self-concept,  rated 
by  the  psychologists  from  0,  poor¬ 
ly  integrated,  to  10,  well  inte¬ 
grated 

14.  Expression  of  emotion,  rated  by 
the  psychologists  from  0,  highly 
introverted,  to  10,  highly  extro¬ 
verted 

1 5.  Behavior  pattern,  rated  by  the 
psychologists  from  0,  highly 
withdrawing,  to  10,  highly  ag¬ 
gressive 

16.  The  child’s  estimate  of  his  own 
learning  abilities,  rated  by  the 
psychologists  from  0,  greatly 
underestimated,  to  10,  greatly 
overestimated 

17.  S(Kiability  as  ascertained  by  ad¬ 
ministering  sociometric  tests 

The  first  ten  measures  except  the  I.Q. 
were  secured  on  each  child  within  a 
four-week  period  during  the  month  of 
October  of  each  school  year;  the  last 
seven  and  the  I.Q.  were  secured  during 
the  next  five  months  of  the  school  year. 

The  children  included  twenty  boys 
and  twenty  girls  of  low  intelligence 
(Wise  I.Q.’s  56-81),  twenty  boys  and 
twenty  girls  of  average  intelligence 
(Wise  I.Q.’s  90-110),  and  twenty 
boys  and  twenty  girls  of  high  intelli¬ 
gence  (Wise  i.Q.’s  120-146).  The 
children  of  average  and  high  intelli¬ 
gence  were  enrolled  in  regular  hetero¬ 
geneous  classes  in  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
The  children  with  low  I.Q.’s  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  special  classes  for  educable 
mentally  retarded  children  in  Madison 
and  Milwaukee.  Excluded  from  the 
study  were  children  with  low  I.Q.’s  who 
exhibited  a  second  severe  handicap,  as 
of  vision,  or  definite  organic  symptoms 
of  retardation,  such  as  mongolism. 

All  children  had  birthdates  between 
September  15,  1947,  and  December 
15,  1948.  Thus,  chronological  age  was 


held  constant  for  the  three  I.Q.  levels, 
and  no  average-  or  high-I.Q.  child  was 
included  who  had  spent  more  or  less 
than  five  calendar  years  in  completing 
the  first  five  grades  of  the  elementary 
school.  The  mean  age  of  the  children 
was  101  months  as  of  October  15, 
1956;  113  months  as  of  October  15, 
1957;  and  125  months  as  of  October 
15,  1958.  October  15  was  the  midpoint 
in  time  for  securing  the  annual  phys¬ 
ical  and  achievement  measures. 

Results 

Space  does  not  permit  the  inclusion 
of  the  lengthy  tables,^  showing  raw 
scores,  correlations,  analyses  of  vari¬ 
ance  and  covariance,  and  factor  analysis. 
Also,  only  the  results  through  the  1957- 
1958  year  are  given.  These  main  re¬ 
sults  are  now  presented. 

1.  The  weight,  number  of  perma¬ 
nent  teeth,  and  carpal  age  of  the  three 
I.Q.  groups  is  the  same.  That  is,  the 
high-I.Q.  group  is  neither  heavier  nor 
lighter;  has  neither  more  nor  less  per¬ 
manent  teeth;  is  neither  more  advanced 
nor  more  retarded  in  total  anatomical 
development  (carpal  age)  than  is  either 
of  the  other  two  groups.  One  could 
have  inferred  nothing  about  the  learning 
abilities  of  the  particular  children  being 
studied  on  the  basis  of  weight,  number 
of  permanent  teeth,  and  carpal  age. 

2.  The  high-I.Q.  children  are  slight¬ 
ly  taller  than  those  of  average  and  low 
intelligence;  however,  the  overlap  in 
height  among  the  three  I.Q.  groups  is 
far  greater  than  the  small  but  statis¬ 
tically  significant  difference  between  the 
high  and  the  other  two  groups.  The 
school  should  probably  not  consider 


2.  The  tables  presenting  all  the  data  of  this  research  are  included  in  the  official  report 
to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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height  when  attempting  to  identify  chil-  .01  level  for  the  following  traits:  emo- 
dren  of  low  and  high  learning  ability,  tional  adjustment,  achievement  in  rela- 

3.  A  marked  difference  is  found  in  tion  to  capacity,  integration  of  self¬ 

strength  of  grip  among  the  three  I.Q.  concept,  expression  of  emotion,  behav- 
groups.  The  high-I.Q.  children  are  ior  pattern,  and  the  child’s  estimate  of 

stronger  than  either  the  average  or  low,  his  own  ability.  At  the  .02  level,  how- 

and  the  average  are  considerably  strong-  ever,  the  sixty  girls  have  better  integra- 

er  than  the  low.  Strength  of  grip  is  the  tion  of  self-concept  and  give  a  higher 

only  measure  of  vitality  in  the  present  estimate  of  their  own  abilities  than  do 
study.  It  appears  that  the  high-I.Q.  boys. 

children  have  far  greater  vitality  than  The  incidence  of  emotional  malad- 
do  the  low-I.Q.  children.  In  addition,  it  justment,  however,  is  quite  high  in  all 
appears  that  both  on  a  physical  task  three  I.Q.  groups,  with  some  quite 

and  probably  also  on  a  mental  task,  the  severely  disturbed  individuals  being 

high-I.Q.  child  has  not  only  more  en-  found  in  all  three  I.Q.  groups.  This 
ergy  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  task  but  result  must  be  interpreted  in  light  of  the 
also  is  able  to  concentrate  his  total  en-  low-I.Q.  children  being  enrolled  in  spe- 
ergy  more  efficiently  on  a  particular  task,  cial  classes  for  the  educable  mentally 
While  there  is  some  overlap  in  strength  retarded  and  their  having  no  second 
among  the  three  I.Q.  groups,  the  differ-  severe  handicap.  Were  these  low-I.Q. 
ence  in  strength  among  the  three  children  to  be  enrolled  in  regular  heter- 
groups  is  almost  as  great  as  is  the  differ-  ogeneous  classes,  it  is  entirely  possible 
ence  among  the  three  groups  in  arith-  that  their  emotional  adjustment  would 
metic  achievement.  It  is  possible  that  be  much  poorer  in  relation  to  that  of 
other  measures  of  vitality  along  with  the  children  of  average  and  high  in¬ 
strength  of  grip  would  prove  useful  in  telligence.  Further,  though  there  is  no 
identifying  children  of  inferior  and  su-  difference  in  integration  of  self-concept 
perior  learning  abilities.  as  based  on  the  psychologists’  ratings, 

4.  In  tested  reading,  arithmetic,  and  informal  observation  leads  to  the  con- 
language  achievements,  the  high-I.Q.  elusion  that  the  self-concepts  of  the  low- 
group  is  distinctly  superior  and  the  low-  I.Q.  are  less  well  differentiated  than 
I.Q.  group  is  distinctly  inferior.  There  is  those  of  the  average-  and  high-I.Q.  chil- 
no  overlap  in  tested  reading  achievement  dren. 

between  the  low-  and  average-I.Q.  In  another  investigation  of  children 
children.  There  is  considerable  overlap  in  regular  heterogeneous  third-  and  fifth- 
of  scores  between  the  average  and  the  grade  classes,  it  was  found  that  the  low- 
hl^  in  both  reading  and  arithmetic,  achievers  with  a  mean  I.Q.  around  100 
and  most  overlap  occurs  in  arithmetic,  were  not  so  well  adjusted  emotionally 
The  high-I.Q.  children  are  not  so  far  as  were  the  high-achievers,  based  on 
advanced  above  the  average  in  arith-  teacher  estimates.  In  addition,  the  low- 
metic  as  they  are  in  reading.  achievers  had  a  higher  incidence  of  boys 

5.  As  based  upon  the  psychologists’  and  a  higher  incidence  of  children  from 
ratings  (variables  11  to  16  reported  lower  socio-economic  status.  In  the  pres- 
previously),  no  difference  among  the  ent  study  also,  though  not  significantly 
three  I.Q.  groups  is  significant  at  the  different  from  other  groups,  boys  of  av- 
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erage  intelligence  in  regular  heterogene¬ 
ous  classrooms  are  found  to  have  poor¬ 
er  emotional  adjustment  and  lower 
achievement  than  the  average-I.Q.  girls 
in  the  same  classrooms. 

6.  There  is  no  difference  in  sociabil¬ 
ity  among  the  three  groups  as  measured 
by  sociometric  tests.  Differences  in 
preference  for  friends  of  the  same  sex 
are  far  greater  among  fourth-grade  chil¬ 
dren  than  are  differences  based  upon 
I.Q.  For  example,  girls  choose  other 
girls,  regardless  of  I.Q.,  to  a  much  great¬ 
er  extent  than  they  choose  boys,  and  the 
same  holds  for  boys.  Based  upon  many 
informal  observations  of  the  children 
in  the  classrooms  in  which  they  were 
enrolled,  it  appears  that  the  special 
classes  for  the  educable  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  have  an  environment  which  en¬ 
courages  friendly  and  helpful  relation¬ 
ships  among  children  to  a  higher  extent 
than  do  the  regular  classes  for  the  av¬ 
erage-  and  high-I.Q.  children. 

7.  For  the  combined  group  of  sixty 
boys  and  sixty  girls,  there  is  a  tendency 
for  variability  in  physical  growth  with¬ 
in  the  child  (spH^  growth)  to  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  low  achievement.  Boys 
and  girls  who  are  growing  quite  con¬ 
sistently  in  height,  weight,  strength  of 
grip,  and  bone  development  achieve 
slightly  higher  than  do  those  who  are 
not  growing  consistently  in  all  areas. 

8.  For  the  combined  group  of  sixty 
boys  and  sixty  girls,  there  is  a  tendency 
for  variability  in  physical  growth  with¬ 
in  the  child  (split  growth)  to  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  emotional  disturbance. 
No  cause  of  the  tendency  towards  split 
growth  has  been  ascertained.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  with  further  analysis  it  may 
be  found  that  split  growth  in  the  readi¬ 
ly  observed  characteristics  —  height, 
weight,  or  strength — ^may  be  associated 
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with  the  lower  achievement  and  poorer 
emotional  adjustment,  or  there  possibly 
may  be  some  sort  of  physiological  or 
chemical  imbalance  leading  to  the  varia¬ 
ble  pattern  of  physical  growth,  the  low¬ 
er  achievement,  and  the  tendency  to¬ 
ward  emotional  disturbance. 

9.  There  is  no  difference  among  the 
three  I.Q.  groups  in  the  within-child 
variability  in  reading,  arithmetic,  and 
language.  The  children  in  the  low-I.Q. 
group  tend  to  be  high  in  one  achieve¬ 
ment  area  and  low  in  another  to  the 
same  extent  as  do  the  average-  and  high- 
I.Q.  children.  If  three  different  teach¬ 
ers  had  these  three  groups  of  forty  chil¬ 
dren,  each  teacher  would  have  an  equal¬ 
ly  difficult  or  equally  easy  time  in  pro¬ 
viding  reading,  arithmetic,  or  language 
materials  to  suit  the  needs  of  each  child 
within  the  groups  of  forty. 

10.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  var¬ 
iability  of  the  three  I.Q.  groups  in  any 
area  of  achievement.  The  forty  low-I.Q. 
children  as  a  group  are  just  as  variable 
in  reading  achievements  as  are  the  forty 
average-  and  the  forty  high-I.Q.  chil¬ 
dren.  Again,  if  three  teachers  had  the 
three  I.Q.  groups  of  forty  pupils,  the 
teacher  of  the  low-I.Q.  children  would 
need  to  have  as  wide  a  range  of  reading 
materials  to  meet  the  needs  of  her  group 
as  would  the  teacher  of  the  high-I.Q. 
children. 

1 1 .  The  following  clusters  of  meas¬ 
ures  correlate  positively  and  significant¬ 
ly  with  each  other:  (a)  height,  weight, 
strength  of  grip,  and  carpal  age;  (b) 
strength  of  grip,  I.Q.,  reading  achieve¬ 
ment,  arithmetic  achievement,  and  lan¬ 
guage  achievement;  (c)  emotional  ad¬ 
justment,  achievement  in  relation  to 
capacity,  and  integration  of  self-con¬ 
cept;  (d)  expression  of  emotion,  pattern 
of  emotional  behavior,  and  the  child’s 
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estimate  of  his  own  abilities.  Number 
of  permanent  teeth  was  found  not  to  cor¬ 
relate  significantly  with  any  other  vari¬ 
able.  In  addition,  there  are  few  posi¬ 
tive  and  significant  correlations  between 
variables  in  any  of  the  two  groups  above. 
For  example,  carpal  age  and  weight  do 
not  correlate  significantly  with  any 
measures  other  than  the  physical  meas¬ 
ures.  Factor  analyses  of  the  correlation 
matrices  from  1957-1958  and*  from 
1958-1959  will  be  made  to  ascertain 
the  extent  to  which  growth  in  the  phys¬ 
ical,  intellectual,  and  emotional  areas 
may  be  a  general  factor  or  specific  fac¬ 
tors.  At  the  present  time  the  research¬ 
er  doubts  that  there  is  a  general  growth 
factor  with  children  of  this  age.  The 
correlations  thus  far  suggest  that  there 
are  quite  specific  physical,  intellectual, 
and  emotional  growth  factors. 

The  researcher  believes  that  the  find¬ 
ings  concerning  the  average-  and  high- 
I.Q.  children  will  hold  for  other  sam¬ 
ples  of  children  drawn  by  the  same  cri¬ 
teria  in  many  cities  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  basis  for  assuming  that 
the  regular  heterogeneous  classes  from 
which  the  average-  and  high-I.Q.  chil¬ 
dren  were  drawn  differ  greatly  from 
other  classes  in  similar  cities  where  the 
mean  I.Q.  of  the  child  population  in 
the  elementary  school  is  around  108. 
The  findings  pertaining  to  the  low-I.Q. 
children  might  not  hold  for  institution¬ 
alized  low-I.Q.  children,  for  low-I.Q. 
children  with  a  second  severe  handicap, 
or  for  low-I.Q.  children  remaining 
with  average-  and  high-I.Q.  children  in 


regular  heterogeneous  classrooms.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  results  reported  for  these 
children  at  a  mean  age  of  101  months 
in  October,  1956,  and  113  months  in 
October,  1957,  might  not  hold  for  these 
same  children  four  years  from  now. 
Finally,  the  personahty  ratings  were 
made  by  experienced  clinical  and  school 
psychologists,  using  projective  meth¬ 
ods.  These  techniques  and  instruments 
are  tools  of  their  professional  work,  and 
their  independent  ratings  of  children 
were  found  reliable  through  correlation 
techniques.  It  is  possible  that,  had  group 
tests  of  personality  been  used,  the  re¬ 
sults  would  have  been  different.  The 
researcher,  however,  assumes  that  other 
well-prepared,  experienced  school  and 
clinical  psychologists  would  have  se¬ 
cured  approximately  the  same  ratings 
on  these  children. 

Summary 

Height,  weight,  number  of  perma¬ 
nent  teethi  carpal  age,  sociability 
or  friendliness,  emotional  adjustment, 
achievement  in  relation  to  capacity,  in¬ 
tegration  of  self<oncept,  manner  of  ex¬ 
pressing  emotion,  behavior  pattern,  and 
the  child’s  estimate  of  own  learning 
abilities  as  defined  in  this  study  are  of 
little  if  any  value  in  helping  the  teach¬ 
er  identify  pupils  of  superior  learning 
ability  at  a  mean  age  of  1 1 3  months  or 
of  normally  fourth-grade  age.  Individu¬ 
al  I.Q.  test  results,  achievement  test  re¬ 
sults,  and  strength  of  grip  or  vitality  are 
exceedingly  useful. 


In  this  great  universe  of  ours  man  is  a  mere  insect,  an  ant,  in  his 
intellect,  as  compared  with  the  boundless  world  about  him,  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  intdhgence  capable  of  grasping  the  whole  of  truth  and 
knowledge. 

— Francis  Pharcellus  Church 


The  Weapons  of  Hostility 

ROY  GLADSTONE 

Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma 


Society  is  concerned  about  hostility 
primarily  because  the  person  who  is  hos¬ 
tile  is  likely  to  harm  other  people.  In 
expressing  this  concern,  it  is  seldom 
explicitly  recognized  that  two  separate 
elements  are  involved  in  such  hostile 
action.  One  of  these  elements  is  the 
feeling  of  hostility;  the  other  is  the 
weapons  the  hostile  person  has  at  his 
command.  If  our  goal  is  the  reduction 
of  the  harm  to  which  people  are  sub¬ 
jected,  both  of  these  elements  are  im¬ 
portant.  A  person  carrying  out  a  hurt¬ 
ful,  hostile  act  must  first  feel  hostile.  In 
addition,  the  hostile  person  must  have 
some  weapon  at  his  command  with 
which  he  can  hurt  the  other  person. 
Thus,  the  hurt  resulting  from  hostility 
may  be  reduced  either  by  reducing  the 
causes  of  hostility  or  by  making  the 
weapons  at  the  command  of  the  hostile 
person  less  hurtful. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about 
the  causation  of  hostility.  Much  less  has 
been  written  about  bow  hostility  is 
armed — about  tbe  weapons  of  hostility. 
In  this  paper  I  will  examine  the  weap¬ 
ons  used  in  hostile  acts  and  the  role  of 
society,  especially  the  schools,  in  arm¬ 
ing  hostility.  Three  more  or  less  inter¬ 
related  factors  are  important  in  such  a 
study:  the  w-eapons  available,  the  will¬ 
ingness  and  ability  of  an  individual  to 
use  those  weapons,  and  the  susceptibil¬ 
ity  of  others  to  those  weapons.  If  we 
consider  hostility  to  be  a  constant,  each 
of  these  factors  is  theoretically  subject 
to  modification  by  society. 


The  Weapons  and  Their  Use 

Let  us  consider  first  the  weapons  and 
their  availability.  Weapons  may  be  phys¬ 
ical,  such  as  fists  or  guns;  economic, 
such  as  refusal  to  buy  or  the  destruction 
of  property;  or  pyschological,  such  as 
calling  a  person  stupid  or  refusing  him 
group  belonging.  Society’s  role  in  this 
aspect  of  the  situation  lies  in  teaching 
the  person  about  the  weapons  (the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  new  weapon  is  beyond  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  most  people),  in  producing 
and  distributing  physical  weapons,  and 
in  maintaining  economic  and  social 
structures  which  make  possible  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  economic  and  psychological 
weapons.  (The  latter  point  is  illustrated 
by  noting  that  in  cultures  in  which  in¬ 
tellectual  activities  are  minimal,  very 
few  people  are  considered  dull.) 

The  second  factor  involved,  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  a  hostile  individual  to  use 
any  given  weapon  which  is  available  to 
him,  is  also  significantly  modifiable  by 
society.  The  individual  is  more  or  less 
likely  to  use  a  given  weapon  depending 
upon  whether  its  use  is  approved,  ac¬ 
cepted,  or  disapproved,  and,  if  disap¬ 
proved,  upon  the  severity  and  certainty 
of  the  society-imposed  sanctions  which 
are  likely  to  result.  In  addition,  the 
conscience  developed  in  the  individual 
by  society  reacts  differently  to  the  use 
of  different  weapons,  some  being  con¬ 
sidered  wrong  to  use,  others  being  con¬ 
sidered  quite  acceptable.  Thus,  while 
an  individual  in  our  society  might  be 
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afraid  of  the  sanctions  involved  in  the 
use  of  a  gun  and  perhaps  become  con¬ 
science-stricken  at  the  thought,  it  would 
not  likely  occur  to  him  to  question  the 
morality  of  economic  sanctions  or  to 
worry  about  the  possible  consequences 
to  himself  of  such  sanctions.  Similarly, 
in  given  subcultures  he  might  be  only 
mildly  disapproved  or  even  approved 
in  a  psychological  attack  via  insult. 

The  role  of  society  in  modifying  the 
individual  on  the  receiving  end  of  hos¬ 
tile  actions  is  also  crucial.  The  hostile 
person  often  exploits  fear  and  shame  in 
hurting  others.  Fears  are  learned  large¬ 
ly  as  a  result  of  social  interactions  and 
shame  wholly  so.  Thus,  society  makes 
people  susceptible  to  the  weapons  which 
exploit  fear  and  shame. 

One  difficulty  with  this  analysis  is 
that,  while  the  general  outlines  are  not 
hard  to  deal  with,  the  specific  factors  in 
our  society  which  fall  within  this  gen¬ 
eral  framework  are  often  difficult  to  see. 
This  is  so  because  obviously  hurtful  ac¬ 
tions  are  disapproved  in  our  society.  In 
order  to  carry  out  such  actions  with¬ 
out  repercussions  from  both  society  and 
conscience,  it  is  necessary  to  disguise 
their  intent  and  impact.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  rationalization. 

School  Practices 

In  order  to  illustrate  these  ideas  in 
a  more  concrete  fashion  I  should  like 
to  examine  some  of  the  practices  of  the 
school  system.  I  do  not  do  this  because 
I  believe  the  practices  of  schools  are 
worse  than  those  of  other  institutions 
in  our  society — on  the  contrary,  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  often  better.  Similarly,  I 
do  not  do  this  because  I  believe  teachers 
in  general  are  unaware  of  these  factors 
— on  the  contrary,  many  teachers  and 


schools  are  active  in  working  against 
the  weight  of  tradition  and  hostility 
which  support  such  practices.  I  do  this 
because  I  happen  to  be  more  familiar 
with  school  practices  than  I  am  with  the 
details  of  other  institutions. 

Schools  arm  hostility  primarily  by  em¬ 
phasizing  the  importance  of  selected 
characteristics  of  human  beings,  by  cre¬ 
ating  situations  in  which  the  character¬ 
istics  are  important  factors,  and  by 
inventing  and  using  ways  of  making 
differences  in  such  characteristics  clear¬ 
ly  visible.  The  total  effect  of  this  pro¬ 
cedure  tends  to  make  children  highly 
aware  of  differences  in  these  character¬ 
istics,  to  be  proud  of  or  ashamed  of  their 
own  placement  in  the  continuum  and  to 
lend  social  sanction  or  even  the  blush 
of  virtue  to  the  use  of  such  comparisons. 
Assuming  that  shame  should  be  mini¬ 
mized  except  where  it  serves  a  socially 
useful  function,  school  practices  which 
generate  shame  and  lend  respectability 
to  the  exploitation  of  shame  without  a 
commensurate  amount  of  social  good 
emerging  in  the  process  are  pertinent  to 
the  present  discussion. 

One  weapon  of  hostility  forged  in 
part  by  schools  is  the  invidious  com¬ 
parison  based  upon  amount  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Education  per  se  is  considered 
good,  and  the  educated  person  is  more 
highly  regarded  than  the  person  who 
is  uneducated  or  less  educated.  People 
are  defensive  when  they  have  to  admit 
that  they  have  “only”  an  elementary 
school  education  even  when  they  are  in 
a  purely  social  situation. 

Aside  from  serving  the  purposes  of 
hostility  (the  more  educated  can  look 
down  their  noses  at  the  less  educated) 
what  function  does  this  attitude  per¬ 
form?  What  justification  for  it  exists? 
One  such  justification  might  be  the  ar- 
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gument  that  the  attitude  tends  to  make 
some  people  stay  in  school  longer.  This 
is  a  persuasive  argument  but  one  which 
deserves  close  examination.  Does  the 
added  holding  power  justify  teaching 
children  that  snobbish  attitudes  are 
normal  and  acceptable?  Will  children 
for  whom  snobbish  attitudes  are  signif- 
icantly  motivating  eventually  use  their 
education  predominantly  for  socially  de¬ 
sirable  ends?  If  not,  we  must  decide 
against  implying  that  educated  people 
are  somewhat  better  than  uneducated 
people  simply  by  virtue  of  being  edu¬ 
cated.  Education  may  be  justified  in 
many  realistic  ways  such  as  showing 
that  increased  education  yields  in¬ 
creased  income. 

Culture  (in  its  traditional  rather  than 
its  sociological  sense)  may  also  be  used 
as  a  weapon,  and  its  use  in  this  fashion 
is  fostered  by  the  schools.  “Uncultured" 
is  a  term  of  contempt.  Using  the  cri¬ 
terion  of  usefulness  to  society  as  the 
only  justification  for  fostering  pride, 
such  attitudes  seem  unjustified.  “Cul¬ 
ture,”  as  ordinarily  used  in  schools, 
means  such  things  as  being  able  to  speak 
and  act  “correctly,”  and  “knowing”  liter¬ 
ature,  art,  and  music.  Teachers  teach 
the  use  of  "culture”  as  a  weapon  with 
such  phrases  as  the  following:  "We 
don’t  eat  with  our  fingers.”  (We  know 
how  to  act;  they  don’t.)  “All  educated 
people  know  Shakespeare.”  (We  are 
educated;  they  are  ignorant.)  “If  you 
want  to  get  along  with  the  best  peo¬ 
ple,  you  must  speak  correctly.”  (We 
know  how  to  speak;  they  don’t.) 

As  with  education,  a  rational  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  value  of  acquiring  cul¬ 
ture  reveals  two  aspects,  one  deeply 
rooted  in  the  nature  of  our  society  and 
the  individual,  the  other  being  wholly 
dependent  upon  an  arbitrary  attitude. 


It  is  only  realistic  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  speaking  in  a  given  way  may  help 
the  individual  to  improve  his  economic 
position,  thereby  making  his  Ufe  po¬ 
tentially  more  comfortable.  If  the  in¬ 
dividual  has  also  learned  to  enjoy  lit¬ 
erature  or  music  or  art,  he  has  acquired 
the  potential  to  live  a  richer  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  belief  that  one  is  su¬ 
perior  because  he  eats  peas  with  a  fork 
rather  than  with  a  knife,  or  because  he 
listens  to  Stravinsky  rather  than  to  Ir¬ 
ving  Berlin  is  rationally  rootless.  It  is 
belief  feeding  upon  belief.  To  foster 
such  beliefs  is  to  foster  irrational  and 
punitive  behavior. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  examine  the 
role  of  school  spirit  in  arming  hostility. 
The  attempt  to  develop  school  spirit  is 
ordinarily  a  frank  attempt  to  develop  in¬ 
group-outgroup  relationships  with  ir¬ 
rational  loyalty  to  and  identification 
with  the  ingroup.  There  is  an  attempt 
to  develop  "pride  in  the  school,”  ordi¬ 
narily  meaning  that  the  average  student 
is  encouraged  to  take  pride  in  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  other  people — the 
football  team,  for  instance. 

In  doing  so  the  schools  give  the 
blush  of  virtue  to  such  attitudes.  It  be¬ 
comes  normal  and  acceptable  to  bolster 
one’s  ego  not  as  a  result  of  his  own 
characteristics  but  because  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  group  to  which  he  be¬ 
longs.  It  becomes  mandatory  to  accept 
or  reject  other  people  not  on  the  basis 
of  their  real  qualities  but  because  of  the 
group  to  which  they  belong.  It  becomes 
necessary  to  work  for  the  group  and 
to  defend  the  group  even  when,  under 
other  circumstances,  such  actions  would 
be  considered  undesirable.  It  becomes 
necessary  to  sacrifice  one’s  own  good 
if  this  will  strengthen  the  group  even 
when,  under  other  circumstances,  the 
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goals  of  the  group  would  be  considered 
wrong.  Again,  to  foster  such  beliefs  is 
to  foster  irrational  attitudes  and  hurtful 
behavior. 

What  implications  does  this  have 
for  the  development  of  loyalty  to  in- 
stitutions?  It  implies  that  we  should 
develop  loyalty  on  rational  rather  than 
irrational  bases.  If  an  institution  is 
worthy  of  loyalty,  the  reasons  should  be 
pointed  out,  thus  allowing  the  individu¬ 
al  to  act  rationally. 

Summary 

Now  I  should  like  to  try  to  summa¬ 
rize  and  perhaps  somewhat  recast  what 
I  have  said.  I  made  the  assumption  that 
schools  should  reduce  rather  than  in¬ 
crease  the  capacity  of  people  to  hurt 
one  another.  If  this  is  so,  it  follows 
that  schools  should  minimize  the  teach¬ 
ing- of  modes  of  aggression  and  should 
refrain  from  teaching  that  it  is  accept¬ 
able  or  even  desirable  to  aggress.  How¬ 
ever,  schools  use  modes  of  aggression 
and,  by  using  them,  make  them  seem 
acceptable.  They  accomplish  this  by 
creating  superior  ingroup-inferior  out¬ 
group  relationships  thus  making  invidi¬ 
ous  comparisons  possible.  These  rela¬ 
tionships  are  based  upon  such  continua 
as  educated-uneducated,  cultured-uncul¬ 
tured,  ability-lack  of  ability,  and  sheer 
“we"  versus  "thee.”  I  tried  to  indicate 
that  it  is  possible  and  desirable  to  justify 
teaching  by  relating  learning  to  real  re¬ 
sults  in  a  real  world  instead  of  justify¬ 
ing  it  on  the  basis  of  traditional  but  ra¬ 
tionally  rootless  attitudes.  If  this  can 
be  done  it  will  reduce  the  number  of 
weapons  at  the  command  of  hostile  in¬ 
dividuals  and  will  likely  result  in  the 
reduction  of  the  sum  total  of  hostile  ac¬ 
tions  in  our  society. 


**f/  John  Dewey  hadn*t  exUteA, 
he  would  have  had  to  he  in- 
vented.**  —  JAMES  conant. 
Time  Magazine 
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Edited  by  DR.  RALPH  B.  WINN, 
with  a  Foreword  by  Professor 
John  Herman  Randall,  Jr. 

Here  is  a  careful  compilation  of 
Dewey's  basic  as  well  as  casual 
theories  and  statements  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  education  and  pedagogy. 

Dewey  is  a  master  of  the  pithy 
saying,  of  compressed  incisive 
thought;  and  the  apothegms  here 
collected  are  too  full  of  suggestion 
and  wisdom  to  be  left  buried  in  the 
discursive  pages  from  which  they 
were  culled.  The  Dewey  who  punc¬ 
tuates  his  reasoned  arguments  with 
these  effective  sayings  is  not  the 
whole  Dewey,  of  course:  the  serious 
reader  will  want  to  go  on  to  explore 
the  longer  passages  of  analysis  of 
which  these  concentrated  state¬ 
ments  are  the  climax.  But  this  pro¬ 
vocative  “dictionary"  makes  clear 
that  John  Dewey  can  rank  with  the 
best  of  those  whose  wisdom  has 
produced  the  literature  of  “philo¬ 
sophical  thoughts."  $3.75 
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single  factor,  nor  set  of  factors, 
influencing  mental  development  has 
been  the  object  of  more  serious  neglect, 
by  psychologists  and  educators  alike, 
than  the  chemical  and  metabolic. 

Spectacular  new  advances  in  bio¬ 
chemistry  are  revealing  that,  without 
a  doubt,  many  of  the  more  perplexing 
problems  of  individual  behavior  have 
a  chemical  basis  and  are  influenced,  if 
not  determined,  by  peculiarities  in 
chemical  make-up. 

The  point  is  this:  Individuals  are 
found  to  vary  more  in  chemical  make¬ 
up,  in  under-the-skin  characteristics, 
than  in  any  of  their  visible  external 
characteristics  (11). 

The  extent  to  which  brain  function, 
and,  therefore,  mind  function,  rests  on 
a  chemical  basis  is  apparent  in  its  com¬ 
plete  dependence  on  the  blood  stream, 
itself  a  chemical  medium.  Any  interrup¬ 
tion  in  blood  flow  to  the  brain,  or  any 
significant  change  in  its  composition,  is 
fraught  with  grave  consequences.  This 
minute-to-minute  dependence  is  seen  in 
the  circumstances  which  occasion  faints, 
blackouts  and  other  comotose  conditions. 

If  the  quantity  of  blood  reaching  the 
brain  is  reduced  by  narrowing  and  cor¬ 
roding  arteries,  as  in  old  age,  mental 
deterioration  follows.  If  the  flow  to  spe¬ 
cific  brain  areas  is  shut  off  by  ligation 
of  specific  arteries  these  areas  gradually 
atrophy  (2). 


If  the  quality  or  composition  of  the 
blood  reaching  the  brain  undergoes  sig¬ 
nificant  change,  as  in  oxygen  or  vitamin 
deficiency,  mental  impairment  may  be 
expected. 

Characteristics  “Stay  Put” 

It  is  precisely  because  our  mental  at¬ 
tributes  rest  on  a  chemical  and  physical 
foundation  that  they  tend  to  "stay  put,” 
that  is,  show  a  reasonable  degree  of  con¬ 
stancy  and  continuity. 

In  a  sphere  apart,  our  most  valued 
traits — moral,  mental,  and  intellectual 
— could  not  retain  their  essential  char¬ 
acteristics.  Except  as  they  are  tied  in 
with  the  same  organic  substrate  as  other 
traits,  their  distinctiveness  could  not  be 
preserved. 

Moreover,  if  mental  and  personality 
characteristics  were  altogether  fluid  and 
changeable,  there  could  be  no  assess¬ 
ment  of  worth  or  achievement.  One 
could  not  evaluate  an  individual’s  “typi¬ 
cal”  performance,  or  assess  his  mental, 
moral  or  cultural  status. 

Under  these  conditions,  so<alled 
“qualifications”  for  a  job  would  cease  to 
be  meaningful.  When  an  employer 
hired  a  maid  or  a  stenographer,  he 
would  not  know  what  he  was  doing. 
Nor  would  a  suitor  know  what  he  was 
about  when  he  declared  his  troth,  his 
undying  love  and  devotion. 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  deal 
with  peculiarities  at  the  chemical  level, 
peculiarities  which  give  continuity  to 
mental  and  personahty  characteristics 
and  which  provide  a  basis  for  adaptabil¬ 
ity,  efficiency  and  learning  potential. 

Factors  Determining  Intelligence 

That  genetic  factors  play  a  part  in 
mental  development  is  usually  con¬ 
ceded.  In  support  of  this  view  attention 
is  called  to  family  resemblances  in  in¬ 
telligence  and  to  the  relative  constancy 
of  the  I.Q.  In  connection  with  the  latter 
much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  estab¬ 
lishment  of  special  classes  for  the  re¬ 
tarded  has  failed,  as  a  rule,  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  special  deficiencies  in  learn¬ 
ing  capacity. 

As  to  just  how  genetic  factors  op¬ 
erate  in  the  development  of  high  or  low 
intelhgence  there  has  been  little  agree¬ 
ment.  The  most  favored  explanation  has 
stressed  possible  differences  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  cortex,  that  is,  of  the  out¬ 
er  layers  of  the  brain. 

In  addition  to  these  structural  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  recent  re¬ 
search  has  revealed  wide  differences  in 
circulatory  and  metabolic  efficiency,  dif¬ 
ferences  which  may  be  no  less  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  structural  in  determining 
differences  in  mental  potential.  We 
shall  deal  with  these  in  turn. 

Variations  in  the  Cortex 

While  variations  in  size  and  weight 
of  the  brain  are  not  closely  related  to 
intelhgence,  differences  in  the  relative 
development  of  the  three  layers  of  the 
cortex — the  infra-granular,  granular 
and  supra-granular — very  definitely  are. 
It  is  in  the  outermost  of  these,  the  supra- 


granular,  that  differences  are  most  ap¬ 
parent.  This  layer,  which  is  concerned 
with  complex  learned  functions,  shows 
much  greater  depth  in  the  mentally  su¬ 
perior  than  in  the  mentally  inferior.  It 
is  also  the  first  of  the  layers  to  show 
retrogressive  change  in  old  age  (3). 

What  is  more,  microscopic  studies 
have  revealed  that,  in  the  mentally  de¬ 
ficient,  the  cells  within  this  laiyer  are 
numerically  deficient  and  show!  imper¬ 
fections  of  structure. 

In  explaining  these  differences,  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  faulty  metabolism 
and  differences  in  the  efficiency- of  hor¬ 
mone  and  enzyme  systems  (7). 

Circulatory  Efficiency 

The  importance  of  circulatory  factors 
in  maintaining  brain  function  has  been 
the  object  of  much  recent  research.  Two 
factors,  in  particular,  have  been  under 
investigation:  the  adequacy  of  blood 
flow  and  the  efficiency  of  shifts  in  blood 
flow,  the  latter  being  a  pre-condition  of 
effective  shifts  in  mental  performance. 

The  first  of  these,  the  adequacy  of 
blood  supply,  varies  with  the  strength 
of  the  pulse  and  the  condition  of  the 
arteries.  Blackouts  and  faints  occur  in 
any  situation  in  which  normal  flow  to 
the  brain  is  reduced.  Progressive  mental 
impairment  attends  insufficient  irriga¬ 
tion  of  brain  tissues,  as  in  old  age, 
when  calcification  of  the  arteries  ob¬ 
structs  the  normal  flow. 

That  arteries  may  vary  in  their  blood¬ 
carrying  capacity,  quite  apart  from  cal¬ 
cification,  has  been  shown  through  care¬ 
ful  measurements  made  by  Anson  (1) 
and  Grant  (4).  These  measurements 
indicate  that  the  main  arteries  branch¬ 
ing  off  from  the  heart,  including  the 
carotid  which  supphes  the  brain,  may 
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vary  in  a  three-fold  range  in  their  blood¬ 
carrying  power.  Clearly,  variations  of 
such  magnitude  may  very  well  affect 
the  level  of  mental  development.  Small¬ 
er  caliber  arteries,  by  limiting  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  essential  materials  to  the  brain, 
would  tend  to  reduce  brain  efficiency. 
The  effects  of  calcification  would  also 
be  more  serious  in  the  case  of  smaller 
arteries. 

Equally  important  with  blood  supply 
as  a  factor  in  mental  efficiency  is  the 
adaptability  of  the  blood  flow  patterns. 
Here  we  are  dealing  with  a  more  com¬ 
plex  situation  and  one  which  is  more 
difficult  to  demonstrate. 

Tliat  the  brain  does  indeed  exhibit 
“a  mosaic  of  blood  flow  patterns,”  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  mosaic  of  areas  and 
functions  of  the  brain,  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  number  of  investigators 
(9).  (10). 

According  to  Pickworth,  these  shifts 
in  blood  flow,  which  are  made  possible 
through  constriction  of  arteries  in  one 
brain  area  and  dilation  in  another,  are 
essential  to  effective  thinking.  Discus¬ 
sing  the  dependence  of  mental  shifts 
upon  vascular  and  metabolic  changes, 
Shellshear  (9)  finds  that  "the  precision 
of  arterial  supply  to  the  cerebral  cortex 
adds  confirmation  to  the  law  of  arterial 
distribution  in  relation  to  function/' 

But  how  are  these  shifts  in  blood  sup¬ 
ply  controlled?  And  how  are  they  related 
to  perceptual  processes  calling  for  shifts 
in  performance?  The  answer  is  found 
in  the  hypothalamus,  an  alerting  and 
regulatory  center  in  the  brain,  which  is 
directly  affected  by  [wrceptual  process¬ 
es,  especially  those  having  emotional 
value.  When  thus  activated,  the  hy¬ 
pothalamus  induces  secretory  changes, 
mainly  through  its  control  of  the  pitui¬ 
tary,  the  master  gland.  It  is  these  se¬ 


cretory  changes  which  govern  the  shifts 
in  blood  distribution. 

That  hormones  influence  both  men¬ 
tal  and  overt  behavior  and  are  able, 
through  control  of  blood  supply  and 
sensitization  of  tissues,  to  give  new  di¬ 
rection  to  behavior  is  abundantly  illus¬ 
trated  in  animal  studies.  Food-seeking 
behavior  and  the  entire  range  of  repro¬ 
ductive  behavior  are  controUed  in  this 
way.  Through  hormone  injections,  mi¬ 
gratory  behavior  can  be  given  new  direc¬ 
tion  and  animal  castrates  can  be  made 
to  assume  male  or  female  roles  (6). 

Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  fact  that 
the  hormones  which  produce  shifts  in 
brain  activity  also  produce  shifts  in  ac¬ 
tivity  elsewhere  in  the  body.  Thus, 
through  control  of  blood  supply  they 
affect  not  only  the  activity  of  an  organ 
but  also  its  growth  and  development.  A 
good  illustration  is  found  in  sex  differ¬ 
entiation.  Here  we  find  that  the  very 
hormones  which  initiate  sex  behavior 
are  also  responsible,  to  a  degree,  for  the 
development  of  the  structural  character¬ 
istics  which  distinguish  the  sexes. 

In  summation,  there  is  ample  evi¬ 
dence  that  wide  variations  exist  in  the 
adequacy  of  blood  flow  to  the  brain  and 
that  these  variations  significantly  affect 
the  level  and  efficiency  of  brain  func¬ 
tion. 

There  is  equally  good  evidence  that 
shifts  in  mental  function,  involving  dif¬ 
ferent  areas  of  the  brain,  depend  for 
their  effectiveness  upon  shifts  in  blood 
flow  patterns.  Control  of  these  shifts  is 
a  neuro-endocrine  phenomenon  and  re¬ 
sides  in  the  alerting  mechanism  of  the 
brain — the  hypothalamus — which  is  it¬ 
self  activated  by  shifts  in  attention  and 
in  perception. 

It  should  be  noted  that  adaptability, 
a  characteristic  of  intelligence,  must 
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vary  to  a  degree  with  (a)  the  flexibihty 
of  the  arteries,  (h)  the  ease  with  which 
shifts  occur  in  arterial  blood  supply, 
and  (c)  the  adequacy  of  the  hypothala¬ 
mic  control  center. 

Like  any  other  organ,  the  brain  can¬ 
not  retain  its  efficiency  if  deprived  of 
the  stimulus  of  exercise  and  sufficient 
irrigation.  Just  as  an  arm  carried  in  a 
sling  will  eventually  wither,  so  the 
brain,  deprived  of  the  stimulus  of  ade¬ 
quate  circulation,  will  show  progressive 
functional  impairment.  In  keeping  with 
this  Bleuler  (2)  found  that  specific 
areas  of  the  brain  show  atrophy  if  the 
hormones  controlling  blood  flow  to  these 
areas  are  removed. 

Brain  Chemistry 

Before  turning  to  the  third  of  the 
general  factors  influencing  learning — 
that  is,  the  metabolic — it  may  be  well 
to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  brain,  the 
chief  organ  of  learning,  and  see  how, 
metabolically  speaking,  it  differs  from 
the  rest  of  the  body. 

1.  The  brain  has  the  highest  meta¬ 
bolic  rate  of  any  organ  or  tissue  in  the 
body.  While  accounting  for  no  more 
than  2  per  cent  of  body  weight  it  is 
responsible  for  25  per  cent  of  total  oxy¬ 
gen  consumption  (10). 

In  this  sense,  it  is  the  most  alive  and 
most  active  organ  of  the  body.  Meas¬ 
urement  of  oxygen  consumption,  the 
usual  index  to  metabolic  rate,  is  made 
by  comparing  the  composition  of  the 
blood  before  entering  and  after  leaving 
the  brain.  Utilization  of  sugar  and  other 
substances  by  the  brain  is  determined  in 
the  same  manner. 

The  high  metabolic  rate  of  the  brain 
has  much  to  do  with  its  adaptability  and 
efficiency.  It  is  also  responsible  for  its 


high  sensitivity  to  all  sorts  of  chemical 
agents.  It  accounts  for  the  profound 
effects  of  high  or  low  oxygen  level,  high 
or  low  sugar  level,  and  for  the  effects  of 
toxins,  barbiturates  and  anesthetics.  If 
other  nerve  centers  were  as  sensitive  to 
drugs  like  ether  and  chloroform,  as  is 
the  brain,  they  could  not  be  used  for 
purposes  of  general  anesthesia,  since 
they  would,  under  these  conditions  be¬ 
come  lethal. 

2.  The  brain  exhibits  primary  de¬ 
pendence  on  sugar  as  a  source  of  en¬ 
ergy.  For  this  reason  its  efficiency  is 
greatly  affected  by  fluctuations  in  sugar 
level,  by  raising  the  normal  level 
through  injections  of  glucose  or  by  low¬ 
ering  the  normal  level  through  injec¬ 
tions  of  insulin.  How  sugar  level,  as 
well  as  oxygen  level,  affect  learning  rate 
will  be  discussed  in  a  later  section. 

3.  Brain  function  is  significantly  im¬ 
paired  by  deficiency  of  the  B-complex 
vitamins,  especially  thiamin  and  niacin. 
This  is  because  these  vitamins  are  es¬ 
sential  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
enzymes — agents  which  act  as  catalysts 
in  the  utilization  of  nutrients.  Impair¬ 
ment  of  brain  function  associated  with 
thiamin  deficiency  may  become  appar¬ 
ent  in  anxiety,  depression  and  excess 
sensitivity  to  noise  and  pain — symptoms 
which  disappear  with  thiamin  therapy 
(5).  Mental  impairment  through  niacin 
deficiency  may  be  just  as  serious.  Pel¬ 
lagra,  with  its  associated  psychotic  symp¬ 
toms,  is  a  common  illustration.  Supply¬ 
ing  the  missing  nutrient  leads  to  re¬ 
mission  of  symptoms. 

4.  Brain  efficiency  is  closely  linked 
with  three  hormones — serotonin,  acetyl¬ 
choline  and  thyroxin.  An  excess  of  any 
one  of  these  may  be  as  serious  as  a  de¬ 
ficiency.  Both  the  level  and  quality  of 
performance  are  affected  by  such  varia- 
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tions.  Even  psychoses,  as  a  result  of  mones,  while  distributed  through  the 
such  variations,  have  been  reported  (8).  blood  stream,  are  present  in  greater 
The  distinctiveness  of  cerebral  func-  quantity  in  some  tissues  than  others  is 
tion  is  closely  tied  in  with  the  variety  fairly  well  established.  In  the  case  of 
and  concentration  of  hormones  and  en-  enzymes,  variation  in  relation  to  organs 
zymes  found  in  brain  tissues.  That  hor-  and  tissues  is  even  more  definite. 


(To  be  continued  in  the  December  issue") 
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j^EADiNG  is  a  complex  process,  and 
there  are  many  factors  involved  in  read¬ 
ing  retardation.  The  vision  specialist  is 
interested  in  reading  because  it  de¬ 
mands,  among  other  things,  complex 
visual  activity  (9)  and  because  visual 
complications  frequently  are  found  as¬ 
sociated  with  reading  difficulty  (8).  A 
considerable  number  of  patients  we  see 
complain  of  some  visual  discomfort 
when  reading.  It  is,  therefore,  our  pro¬ 
fessional  obligation  to  find  out  all  the 
ramifications  of  the  visual  demands  im¬ 
posed  by  the  reading  task. 

Frequently  a  parent  will  ask,  "Doctor, 
why  can’t  my  child  read?  Do  you  think 
it  is  his  eyes?”  Actually,  as  vision  spe¬ 
cialists,  we  are  generally  in  no  position 
to  tell  parents  why  the  child  can’t  read. 
VVe  are  in  a  position,  however,  to  tell 
the  parent  if  the  child  is  having  a  visual 
dysfunction,  and  if  it  could  be  a  con¬ 
tributing  factor  to  his  school  achieve¬ 
ment.  I  believe  we  have  here  a  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  optometrist’s  role  in  working 
with  retarded  readers.  The  optometrist’s 
job  is  to  see  that  every  child  has  the 
visual  functions  that  will  give  him  max¬ 
imum  visual  efficiency  (5,  9).  In  gen¬ 
eral  the  educator  is  interested  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  child  how  to  attack  unfamiliar 
material  and  how  to  use  his  reading 
skills  to  the  best  advantage  (6).  There 
are  many  causes  of  poor  reading,  and 
vision  is  only  one  of  these  factors  (8). 


Visual  rehabilitation  of  the  retarded 
reader  is  not  a  panacea  for  the  retarda¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  op¬ 
tometrist’s  assumption  that  no  child 
suffering  a  visual  dysfunction  can  real¬ 
ize  his  full  reading  potential. 

General  Considerations 

The  optometrist  wants  to  answer 
several  questions.  Can  the  child  see 
clearly  at  all  working  distances;  if  so, 
at  what  cost  in  effort?  Can  the  child 
see  singly  at  all  working  distances;  if 
so,  at  what  cost?  Does  the  child  have 
two-eyed  co-ordination  at  all  working 
distances;  if  so,  at  what  cost  in  effort? 
Can  the  child  maintain  this  clear  single 
two-eyed  vision  at  all  working  distances 
and  still  be  comfortable?  Can  the  child 
maintain  the  same  visual  efficiency  dur¬ 
ing  prolonged  critical  seeing  tasks  such 
as  reading  (2)? 

As  you  may  judge  from  the  above 
questions,  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
answer  them  with  a  "yes”  or  "no.”  The 
optometrist  in  trying  to  find  answers 
must  avoid  thinking  in  a  dichotomous 
manner.  What  he  is  looking  for  is  the 
quality  of  performance  in  the  individual 
child.  It  is  very  hazardous  to  forecast 
that  since  the  child  sees  singly  and  clear¬ 
ly  under  one  set  of  conditions  that  this 
same  performance  will  be  maintained 
under  all  conditions. 
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Evaluating  the  Child's 
Visual  Performance 

The  child’s  visual  demands  are  de¬ 
termined  in  a  carefully  conducted  case 
history.  We  become  interested  in  the 
child’s  symptoms  and  also  those  signs 
noticed  by  others  having  close  contact 
with  the  child.  A  professional  opto- 
metric  examination  will  determine  first 
whether  the  child  needs  medical  care 
or  optometric  care.  Is  there  diseased 
tissue  involved?  We  look  inside  the  eye 
to  see  if  the  child  has  the  healthy  physi¬ 
cal  equipment  which  must  be  present 
before  the  child  can  develop  efficient 
visual  skills  and  habits.  If  there  is  ab¬ 
normal  tissue  the  optometrist  must  re¬ 
fer  the  child  for  medical  therapy  before 
beginning  optometric  care.  'The  exam¬ 
ination  will  determine  also  whether 
glasses  are  needed  for  far-distance  see¬ 
ing.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that 
the  traditional  classifications  of  myopia 
and  hyperopia  are  determined  by  far- 
distance  seeing  tests  and  are  relatively 
non-significant  for  near-point  seeing. 
Furthermore,  the  examination  will  de¬ 
termine  whether  glasses  are  needed  for 
near-seeing.  This  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance,  since  it  is  at  the  near-distance 
that  reading  for  sustained  periods  takes 
place  (5).  And,  finally,  the  examina¬ 
tion  will  determine  whether  optometric 
therapy  other  than  glasses  is  needed. 

Areas  of  Investigation 

To  understand  the  total  yisual  be¬ 
havior  of  a  child  it  is  necessary  to  in¬ 
vestigate  several  areas:  focusing  per¬ 
formance,  eye-movement  performance, 
fixation  (eye-aiming)  performance,  har¬ 
mony  of  fixating  and  focusing  functions, 
hand-eye  co-ordination,  quality  of  unif¬ 


ication,  acuity,  color  vision  and  form 
perception. 

Focus  and  Fixation 

The  optometrist  wants  to  find  out 
whether  the  child  can  shift  focus  easily; 
he  wants  to  determine  how  facile  is  the 
focusing  function;  he  wants  to  discover 
whether  the  child  can  maintain  consist¬ 
ent  focus  under  sustained  periods  (2); 
and  he  wants  to  evaluate  the  reserve  of 
the  function. 

Generally,  the  eyes  move  together.  It 
is  not  normal  to  be  able  to  move  one 
eye  in  one  direction  and  the  other  eye 
in  another  direction.  The  child  has  to 
have  precise  eye  movements  in  order 
to  gain  “Where  is  it?’’  information  rap¬ 
idly  and  reliably  (8).  In  this  perform¬ 
ance  area,  the  optometrist  asks  whether 
there  is  freedom  of  movement  of  the 
eyes  and  whether  the  eyes  can  follow 
individually  and  together.  'The  child  is 
in  difficulty  unless  the  answer  to  both 
of  these  questions  is  in  the  affirmative. 

Fixation  is  another  name  for  the 
pointing  or  aiming  of  the  eyes.  Again 
we  are  seeking  to  determine  the  quality 
of  performance.  Convergence  is  a  func¬ 
tion  that  is  under  self-control.  Here 
again  we  can  answer  "Where  is  it?’’ 
before  we  can  answer  “What  is  it?”  (9). 
The  optometrist  seeks  to  discover  at 
what  distance  the  child  can  maintain 
fixation,  at  what  distance  the  fixation  is 
lost,  and  whether  or  not  the  eyes  par¬ 
ticipate  equally  in  the  fixation  act  (5). 

Disharmony  between  the  delicately 
balanced  functions  of  focusing  and  fix¬ 
ating  may  be  associated  with  blur  after 
prolonged  reading  (6).  'The  relation¬ 
ship  may  be  harmonious  at  one  seeing 
distance  and  not  at  another.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  glasses  may  be  pre- 
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scribed  to  help  harmonize  the  functions. 
In  this  case  the  glasses  may  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  how  clearly  the 
child  can  see.  The  optometrist  seeks  to 
find  out  whether  one  function  reacts  at 
the  expense  of  the  other.  He  also  tries 
to  determine  whether  the  functions  are 
rigidly  or  flexibly  associated. 

Coordination 

In  this  area  of  investigation  the  op¬ 
tometrist  is  not  particularly  concerned 
with  the  agility  of  the  child,  but  rather 
with  how  well  the  child  can  follow 
through  with  his  hands  what  he  re¬ 
ceives  through  his  eyes  (4).  He  is  also 
concerned  lest  the  child  show  aberrant 
hand  and  arm  skills  (throwing,  writing, 
drawing)  paralleling  visual  dysfunc¬ 
tions. 

Commonly  unification  (two-eyed  co¬ 
ordination)  is  called  fusion.  The  input 
from  the  two  eyes  must  be  unified  into 
a  single  clear  output  response.  The  op¬ 
tometrist  tries  to  determine  how  well 
the  child  can  achieve  fusion;  whether 
the  fusion  can  be  maintained  at  all  dis¬ 
tances;  and  at  the  expense  of  what  other 
functions,  if  any,  it  is  achieved  (2). 

Visual  Acuity 

We  can  think  in  terms  of  at  least 
two  types  of  visual  acuity.  The  first  type, 
called  central  visual  acuity,  is  that 
which  is  commonly  measured  with  the 
Snellen  chart  (2).  Although  this  skill 
is  important,  it  is  by  no  means  the  most 
important  in  the  reading  act.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  note  that  visual  acuity  may 
be  measured  separately  for  distance-see¬ 
ing  and  again  for  near-seeing.  Visual 
acuity  may  best  serve  as  an  index  to 
other  visual  dysfunctions.  Among  other 


things  the  optometrist  seeks  to  find  out 
is  what  it  costs  the  child  in  terms  of 
other  visual  skills  to  maintain  an  accept¬ 
able  level  of  acuity.  The  second  type 
of  acuity  is  called  peripheral  acuity. 
This  is  commonly  called  our  "side 
vision.”  We  seek  to  find  out  the  quality 
of  peripheral  discrimination  because  it 
can  be  a  good  index  to  the  benefits 
the  child  will  receive  from  tachistoscop- 
ic  (flash<ard)  training. 

Color  and  Form  Perception 

It  is  especially  important  to  know, 
whether  the  child  can  discriminate  color 
accurately.  If  color  matching  is  to  be 
used  in  the  schools  for  teaching  aids, 
then  one  must  be  sure  of  the  child’s 
color  discrimination  (2). 

Definitions  as  to  the  meaning  of 
"perception”  vary  (1).  Typically,  the 
optometrist  uses  the  term  perception 
when  the  child  selects  a  figure  from  a 
ground.  For  instance,  the  visual  acuity 
test  is  a  special  case  of  perception.  When 
reading,  one  must  make  form  judgments 
quickly  and  accurately.  It  is  necessary  to 
detect  similarities  as  well  as  differences. 
We  must  be  able  to  predict  contour  in 
spite  of  interfering  fields.  Our  eyes 
move  across  the  page  in  several  fixations, 
and  we  utilize  our  past  experiences  in 
relation  to  each  discrimination  in  split 
seconds.  Any  interference  with  the 
ability  to  make  rapid  and  accurate  form 
perceptions  could  affect  the  results  of 
the  reading  process.  Rather  than  ver¬ 
balizing,  the  child  visualizes  as  he  mo¬ 
bilizes  his  past  experiences  efficiently. 
The  optometrist  wants  to  know  about 
the  quality  of  the  child’s  perception. 
This  is  not  readily  quantified,  but  at 
least  we  can  get  some  comparisons  with 
established  norms.  'The  optometrist  is 
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also  interested  in  the  gross  motor  behav¬ 
ior  that  is  used  to  respond  to  the  stimuli. 

Consider  the  Whole  Visual  Process 

Clinically,  it  has  been  found  fruitful 
to  think  in  terms  of  the  child’s  whole 
pattern  of  visual  performance  in  eval¬ 
uating  his  visual  effectiveness  during 
the  reading  act  (5).  There  has  been 
much  controversial  investigation,  con¬ 
sidering  individual  areas  of  our  visual 
performance  (4,  8).  There  is  ever  in¬ 
creasing  evidence  of  the  advantages  of 
regarding  vision  as  part  of  a  whole  be¬ 
havior  pattern.  I  think  this  is  why  we 
haven’t  been  able  to  isolate  any  one 
function  and  to  say  it  is  the  cause  of 
reading  failure.  It  is  more  likely  that 
visual  dysfunction,  when  considered  as 
a  total  pattern  of  performance,  can  be 
a  factor  in  the  reading  problem. 

Complexity 

A  functional  investigation  of  the  type 
described  above  takes  about  two  hours. 
Many  practitioners  have  chosen  to  limit 
their  practice  to  "the  eye”  so  as  not  to 
include  an  investigation  of  this  type 
(2,  4,  9).  Perhaps  this  limited  practice 


helps  to  explain  why  there  are  so  many 
conflicting  reports  regarding  opinions 
of  the  child’s  visual  condition.  It  is  most 
important  that  we  study  vision  at  the 
functional  level  before  we  can  eliminate 
vision  as  a  possible  etiological  agent  in 
a  poor-reading  performance.  It  is  equal¬ 
ly  important  that  we  realize  that  a  re¬ 
port  which  states  that  a  child  has  20/20 
visual  acuity  tells  us  little  about  his 
total  visual  performance,  especially  in 
the  reading  situation  (2,  3,  4). 

Visual  Training 

There  are  many  conflicting  reports 
about  the  values  of  visual  training  (7, 
9);  nevertheless,  before  the  techniques 
of  training  can  be  applied,  one  must 
accept  the  hypothesis  that  vision  is 
learned.  Visual  training  is  the  altering 
of  conditions  so  that  the  child  may 
learn  a  new  pattern  of  visual  perform¬ 
ance.  Clinical  studies  have  shown  that 
many  visual  functions  can  be  improved 
by  training  (5,  9).  It  is  important  to 
note  that  most  authorities  agree  that  it 
is  not  a  method  to  “throw  away  your 
glasses”  (7,  9).  What  the  optometrist 
wants  to  do  is  give  the  child  a  better 
pattern  of  visual  behavior. 
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Leaders  in  Education  XX 

DORA  V.  SMITH 


w  HEN  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  awarded  Dora  V. 
Smith  the  W.  Wilbur  Hatfield  Award 
"for  long  and  distinguished  service  to 
the  teaching  of  English  in  the  U.  S.  A.” 
in  1958,  it  honored  a  teacher  of  Eng¬ 
lish  who  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
commands  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
her  colleagues  throughout  this  nation 
and  indeed  in  many  countries  in  far 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Hatfield  Award 
is  only  one  of  the  many  honors  she  has 
earned.  In  1959  the  Minnesota  League 
of  Women’s  Clubs  selected  her  as  the 
“Minnesota  Teacher  of  the  Year.”  In  the 
same  year  she  was  elected  a  member  of 


the  laureate  chapter  of  the  Kappa  Delta 
Pi  honorary.  Upon  her  recent  retire¬ 
ment  as  Professor  of  Education  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  the  teachers 
of  Minneapolis  established  a  Dora  V. 
Smith  Fellowship  at  the  University. 

'  What  are  some  of  the  tangible 
achievements  which  have  won  her  these 
honors?  At  the  present  time  she  is  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Director  of  the  Curriculum 
Commission  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English,  which  has  already 
produced  three  volumes  of  a  projected 
five-volume  report.  In  passing  it  should 
be  said  that  the  work  of  editing  such  a 
series  is  vastly  more  difficult  than  writ¬ 
ing  books  on  the  same  subject  inde¬ 
pendently.  But  Dr.  Smith  has  written 
extensively  under  her  own  name — such 
volumes  as  Teaching  English  in  the 
Junior  High  School,  Instruction  in  Eng¬ 
lish  (a  monograph  of  the  National  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Secondary  Education  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education),  Evaluating  In¬ 
struction  in  Elementary  School  English 
and  Evaluating  Instruction  in  Second¬ 
ary  School  English  (volumes  of  the 
New  York  Regents’  Inquiry  report), 
and  Communication,  the  Miracle  of 
Shared  Living,  the  Kappa  Delta  Pi  Lec¬ 
ture  of  1955,  innumerable  articles  in 
a  score  of  educational  and  library  mag¬ 
azines,  and  chapters  in  scholarly  year¬ 
books. 

Dr.  Smith  has  worked  unceasingly  to 
acquaint  teachers  with  books  for  boys 
and  girls  and  with  the  purposes  that 
books  fulfill  in  the  enrichment  of  their 
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lives.  Her  courses  in  children’s  litera¬ 
ture  and  her  leadership  in  the  highly 
successful  Annual  Pre-Book  Week  Cele¬ 
bration  for  Teachers  and  Librarians  in 
Minneapolis  are  among  her  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  achievements. 

The  foregoing  illustrations  of  Dr. 
Smith’s  extraordinary  professional  ac¬ 
complishments  and  influence  will  suf¬ 
fice  here,  lliey  explain  her  fame  but 
not  the  personal  enthusiasm  that  teach¬ 
ers  everywhere  feel  for  her.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  in  her  personality.  Not  a  contro¬ 
versialist,  she  is  nevertheless  a  person 


of  strong  convictions.  Although  cosmo¬ 
politan  in  her  interest  and  understand¬ 
ing,  she  reflects  unconsciously  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  democratic  habits  of  think¬ 
ing  of  the  agrarian  Midwest  (she  began 
her  teaching  career  in  Long  Prairie, 
Minnesota).  But  most  of  all,  she  enjoys 
and  likes  people.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
the  adjectives  “gentle”  and  "gracious" 
come  to  mind  when  we  think  of  Dora  V. 
Smith. 

John  J.  DeBoer 

Editor,  Elementary  English 


BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS 


Brumby,  the  Wild  White  Stallion. 
By  Mary  Elwyn  Patchett.  Indianapolis,  Indi¬ 
ana — New  York,  N.  Y.  Bobbs-Merrill.  1959. 
$3.00. 

Brumby  is  not  the  usual  wild  horse  of 
Australia — his  half  Arab  inheritance  gives 
him  a  unique  color  and  a  wild  magnif¬ 
icence.  His  development  and  struggle  to  main¬ 
tain  his  freedom  are  shared  by  his  friend 
Dingo,  a  dog  as  wild  as  he.  But  finally  young 
Joey  Meehan  finds  the  stallion,  names  him 
and,  as  much  as  a  human  being  can,  owns 
him.  An  exciting  adventure  story,  set  in 
Australia. — P.  Wishard 

Simon  Brute  and  the  Western  Ad¬ 
venture.  By  Elizabeth  Bartelme.  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Kenedy.  1959.  $2.50. 

Father  Brute  had  a  long,  varied,  and  most 
effective  life.  He  was  bom  in  Brittany,  even¬ 
tually  found  himself  in  tidewater  Maryland, 
and  later  in  the  trading  post  of  Vincennes, 
Indiana.  As  a  boy  he  lived  through  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  Later,  as  a  priest,  he  re¬ 
fused  the  post  of  personal  chaplain  to  the 
great  Bonaparte.  Soon  after  this  refusal,  he 
left  France  and  came  to  Maryland  where  he 
was  attached  to  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College, 
Emmetsburg.  In  1834,  be  was  made  Bishop 
of  Vincennes  and  again  his  whole  pattern 
of  life  changed.  This  biography  is  one  in  the 
growing  list  of  American  Background  Books. 

— ^Paul  Zankowich 


Wellington  and  the  Witch.  By  Nan- 
da  Ward  and  Bob  Haynes.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hastings  House.  1959.  $2.95. 

Youngsters  from  six  to  ten  will  enjoy  this 
story  of  Wellington,  a  London  cat.  Welling¬ 
ton  was  an  ambitious  cat  and  did  not  relish 
his  life  in  a  grocer’s  shop.  First,  he  thought 
he  would  enjoy  being  a  gentleman’s  cat.  Then 
he  decided  to  follow  a  little  old  lady  who  hap¬ 
pened  into  the  shop.  Now  things  were  moving 
and  Wellington  found  himself  a  vitch’s  cat. 

— Paul  Zankuwich 

Little  Hedgehog.  By  Gina  Ruck-Pauquet 
and  Marianne  Richter.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hastings  House.  1959.  $2.75. 

Veiy  young  children  will  enjoy  having 
this  book  read  to  them.  A  small  girl  catches 
the  young  hedgehog  in  the  woods  one  day 
and  takes  him  home  with  her.  However,  the 
young  hedgehog’s  way  of  living  upsets  the 
small  girl  and  the  black  cat,  and  they  decide 
to  return  it  to  the  woods. — Paul  Zankowich 

You  Will  Go  to  the  Moon.  By  Mae 
and  Ira  Freeman.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Random 
House.  1959.  $1.95. 

This  is  a  book  for  beginning  readers  and 
one  that  will  challenge  young  children  who, 
in  this  day  and  age,  already  have  a  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  science.  The  idea  of  a  trip  to  the 
moon  always  grips  the  imagination  of  chil¬ 
dren. — Paul  Zankowich 


IS^ARKED  changes  have  taken  place  in 
many  areas  of  living  during  the  past 
few  decades.  In  medicine,  we  have 
gone  from  goose  grease  to  antibiotics;  in 
agriculture,  from  walking  plows  to  trac- 
tor-drawn  gang  plows;  in  household 
aids,  from  washboards  to  combination 
washers  and  driers;  and  in  transporta¬ 
tion,  from  Dobbin  ambhng  along  at 
four  miles  an  hour  to  super  jet  planes 
that  double  the  speed  of  sound. 

Changes  also  have  taken  place  in 
education.  In  fact,  they  have  come  so 
fast  that  the  innovations  of  recent  years 
are  already  becoming  traditional.  A  few 
changes,  however,  have  come  slowly — 
have  had  difficulty  obtaining  widespread 
acceptance.  One  of  these  changes  is 
introduction  of  the  core  curriculum, 
which  involves  integration  of  various 
subject-matter  fields  and  lengthening  of 
the  time  block. 

In  order  to  achieve  some  of  the  basic 
objectives  of  education  through  a  core 
program,  a  number  of  different  inte¬ 
grated  patterns  have  been  developed. 
Besides  Core  Curriculum,  such  titles  as 
Common  Learnings,  Social  Living,  and 
Unified  Studies  have  been  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  these  patterns.  Recently  there  has 
been  a  decided  trend  toward  using  the 
descriptive  term  "Block-Time  Classes.” 

The  following  publications  explain 
how  local  school  systems  interpret  the 


core  (block-time)  program,  and  how 
they  attempt  to  implement  it: 

Association  for  Supervision  and  Currkulum 
Development,  Preparation  of  Core  Teachers 
for  Secondary  ^hools.  The  Association, 
Washington  6,  D.C.,  19SS,  96  pp.,  $1.2S. 

Presents  the  broad  social  and  educational 
setting  in  which  core  programs  are  develop¬ 
ing,  defines  a  core  program,  and  discusses 
basic  principles  and  illustrative  practices  in 
preservke  preparation  of  teachers. 

Chiara,  Clara  R.,  The  Core.  School  of  Grad¬ 
uate  Studies,  Western  Michigan  College, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  1956,  86  pp.,  50()‘. 

Tells  how  to  start  a  core  program  and  how 
to  work  with  a  core  class,  as  determined  by 
the  author  from  her  experience  in  the  public 
schools  of  Euclid,  Ohio. 

Flint  Public  Schools,  Effective  Learning  Ex¬ 
periences.  Flint,  Michigan,  n.d.,  21  pp. 

Presents  experiences  designed  to  help  the 
elementary  school  child  "increase  his  un¬ 
derstanding  and  appreciation  of  himself,  hit 
home,  hit  family  and  hit  community.”  A 
second  publication.  An  Effective  Living 
Course  for  Seventh  Grade  (1957)  presents 
the  program  in  greater  detail. 

Hoppe,  Arthur,  The  Core  in  Junior  High 
School.  School  of  Education,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  1957,  44  pp.,  $1.00. 

Discusses  the  characteristics  of  the  core 
program,  shows  how  the  core  works  at 
“Northtown”  Junior  High,  and  describes  the 
resource  unit. 

Toops,  Myrtle  Dewey.  Working  in  the  Core 
Program  in  the  Burris  Laboratory  School. 
Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indi¬ 
ana,  1955,  60  pp.,  $1.00. 

Describes  the  author’s  experiences  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  a  core  program  designed  for  twelve- 
and  thirteen-year-olds  in  her  classroom. 
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TThomas  Carlyle,  in  “The  Hero  as 
Poet,”  cited  a  remark  of  Coleridge, 
"that  wherever  you  find  a  sentence  mu¬ 
sically  worded,  of  true  rhythm  and 
melody  in  the  words,  there  is  something 
deep  and  good  in  the  meaning,  too.” 
There  is  in  this  statement,  of  course, 
the  wisdom  of  the  craftsman,  what  John 
Ciardi  calls  “the  language  of  the  en¬ 
vironment” — that  authentic  voice  born 
of  a  sure  knowledge  of  the  medium, 
which  bespeaks  unconsciously,  “better 
than  one  knows  even,”  the  experience  of 
a  lifetime’s  cultivation.  What  Carlyle 
and  Coleridge  knew  was  that  earnest 
speech  has  tune  or  cadence,  that  when 
one  says  simply  and  sincerely  what  he 
has  to  say,  his  voice  manifests  a  rhythm 
which  listeners  recognize  as  just — a  sure 
movement  the  rise  and  fall  of  which 
they  can  anticipate. 

It  has  lung  seemed  to  me  that  herein 
lies  one  of  the  great  lessons  for  teachers 
of  composition,  a  thing  that  they  would 
know  for  themselves  if  they  were  only 
what  they  certainly  should  be — habitu¬ 
al  writers  of  their  own  thoughts.  The  es¬ 
sential  advice  to  students  is  simply  to 
write  hy  ear;  as  you  write  your  thoughts, 
listen  in  your  mind  to  your  own  voice 
sounding  the  syllables.  When  you 
achieve  smooth  and  melodious  speech, 
you  also  achieve  good  writing.  The  chief 
task  of  proofreading  is  just  this:  to  read 


one’s  own  sentences  over  and  over  to  see 
that  they  form  the  right  tune,  and  to 
see  that  every  letter,  every  word  is  in 
its  place,  bearing  faithfully  its  own  por¬ 
tion  of  the  melodic  pattern.  Practice 
in  this  is  the  essential  method  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  write. 

But  there  is  another  important  cor- 
rollary  to  “writing  by  ear,”  one  that  is 
violated  almost  universally  by  the  com¬ 
mon  method  of  the  schools.  It  is  this: 
never  write  anything  but  your  own 
thought.  One  might  add  significantly: 
respect  your  own  thought  and  develop 
it  as  your  own  proper  instrument. 
Speak  from  your  own  fund  of  experi¬ 
ence,  so  that  any  reader  may  know 
instinctively:  “This  writing  is  blood- 
warm.”  It  was  Emerson  who  uttered  the 
cardinal  tenet  of  the  writer:  “Insist  on 
yourself;  never  imitate.  Your  own  gift 
you  can  present  every  moment  with  the 
cumulative  force  of  a  whole  life’s  culti¬ 
vation;  but  of  the  adopted  talent  of 
another  you  have  only  an  extemporane¬ 
ous  half  possession.” 

And  so  I  do  not  see  it  as  the  proper 
task  of  the  teacher  to  think  up  bright 
subjects  for  his  pupils  to  write  on.  My 
injunction  would  be:  Never  tell  an¬ 
other  what  to  write — or  to  paint,  or  to 
fashion;  insist  that  he  seek  it  for  him¬ 
self  out  of  his  own  present  genius;  teach 
him  to  rely  stoically  on  himself. 
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^OME  people  do  not  like  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  our  schools. 
They  claim  that  the  teachers  have  no 
business  doing  many  of  the  things  they 
now  do.  They  want  to  return  to  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  19th  Century.  They  do 
not  like  the  kind  of  school  Dr.  Conant 
describes  as  good.  They  feel  that, 
especially  on  the  high-school  level,  work 
should  be  limited  to  five  academics: 
English,  social  studies  (including  his¬ 
tory),  mathematics,  foreign  language, 
and  science.  Some  brazenly  deny  the  re¬ 
search  of  psychology  and  psychiatry, 
even  deny  ordinary  common  sense  and 
still  insist  that  a  program  of  this  type, 
perhaps  varied  a  little  in  intensity,  is 
possible  for  all.  Others  frankly  do  not 
believe  in  a  society  where  everyone  is 
given  full  respect  regardless  of  his  tal¬ 
ents  or  lack  of  them.  They  respect  aca¬ 
demic  talent  only  and  wish  to  re-estab¬ 
lish  the  schools  as  academic  screening 
institutions  so  that  only  an  intellectual 
elite  may  survive. 

These  few  frankly  distrust  democ¬ 
racy  and  republican  institutions.  They 
do  not  dare  proclaim  their  basic  behef, 
but  if  they  dared,  they  would  call  for 
a  society,  a  coUectivistic  econmny,  and 
a  government  under  the  dictatorship  of 
the  egghead.  I,  too,  deplore  the  name¬ 
calling  involved  in  egghead.  Eggheads 
are  extremely  valuable,  but,  even  so,  I 


wouldn’t  like  to  live  in  a  society  where 
the  egghead  was  the  dictator.  TTie  Ger¬ 
mans  didn’t  like  it,  either,  when  they 
were  dictated  to  by  the  eggheads  who 
called  themselves  Nazis. 

Now,  will  the  people  accept  schools 
organized  for  exalting  the  elite  and  hu¬ 
miliating  all  of  the  others?  In  a  few 
communities  they  might  tem^rarily. 
Every  mother  believes  that  her  child  is 
bright,  and  she  is  easy  prey  to  those 
who  claim  that  every  child  can,  if  only 
he  will  and  is  well  taught,  become  a 
scholar  in  the  three  R’s  and  the  five 
academics.  These  people  may  be  stam¬ 
peded  into  insisting  upon  schools  for 
the  academic  only.  When  that  happens 
there  is  a  parade  of  tragedy.  The  first 
to  become  hurt  are  the  children  who 
have  many  gifts  but  perhaps  not  aca¬ 
demic  ones.  The  second  to  be  humiliated 
are  the  members  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  who  are  fired  by  an  angry  popula¬ 
tion,  because  their  children  are  not 
learning  as  their  parents  hoped  they 
would.  Since  these  misinformed  people 
are  convinced  that  the  human  material 
is  good,  obviously  the  way  the  children 
are  being  taught  is  wrong. 

The  next  to  be  crucified  through  dis¬ 
missal  are  the  superintendent,  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  and  a  good  many  teachers.  After 
this  orgy  another  board  is  elected;  other 
school  people  are  appointed  for  a  brief 
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time;  the  parents  may  be  lulled  into  a  are  they  different  in  their  ability  to  do 
feeling  of  happiness,  because  their  academic  school  work.  Then  a  compre- 
youngsters  might  bring  home  A’s  on  hensive  school  system  comes  back  ready 
report  cards.  Soon,  however,  when  the  to  give  every  child  the  kind  of  an  edu* 
chips  are  down  and  the  youngsters  go  cation  he  should  have  in  order  to  make 
to  college  it  is  apparent  that  the  A’s  the  most  of  himself.  In  the  meantime, 
meant  nothing.  The  children  haven’t  of  course,  there  has  been  much  un* 
really  learned.  There  may  be  another  necessary  tragedy. 
house<leaning  in  the  schools,  followed  No,  in  the  long  run  American  people 
by  the  appointment  of  another  profes-  won’t  stand  for  schools  limited  to  the 
sional  group.  Finally,  however,  the  peo-  academically  elite.  The  American  people 
pie  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  just  quite  naturally  and  properly  want  the 
as  their  children  are  different  in  terms  kind  of  an  education  for  each  of  their 
of  ability  to  play  on  the  piano,  so,  too,  children  which  is  best  for  each  of  them. 
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education  courses.  The  volume  brings  to¬ 
gether  in  brief  and  systematic  form  much  of 
the  pertinent  knowledge  of  exceptional  chil¬ 
dren  that  bears  upon  their  education.  This 
third  edition  is  a  rather  sweeping  revision  of 
the  earlier  editions.  Much  has  been  done 
very  recently  in  the  fields  of  special  educa¬ 
tion,  new  materials  and  new  points  of  view. 
The  fiuits  of  recent  research  are  included 
in  this  1959  edition.  There  are  chapters  on 
epilepsy,'  cerebral  palsy  and  cardiac  condi¬ 
tions.— W.  P.  S. 

Guidance  in  the  Elementary  School. 
By  Robert  H.  Knapp.  Boston,  Mass.  Allyn 
and  Bacon.  1959.  $5.00. 

This  is  indeed  a  child-centered  book  and 
it  will  be  a  most  useful  text  in  elementary 
school  teacher  education.  The  concept  of 
guidance  is  applied  to  all  facets  of  the  child’s 
experiences  during  the  elementary  school  span 
of  years.  Such  topics  as  the  role  of  the  teach¬ 
er  as  teacher-counselor  in  the  elementary 
school,  how  to  help  children  individually  and 
in  the  group,  the  role  of  the  cumulative 
record  in  the  guidance  program,  the  learning 
and  orientation  experiences  of  children,  and 
how  to  deal  with  exceptional  children  con¬ 
stitute  the  framework  on  which  the  author 
has  built  his  book.  Especially  valuable  is 
Part  IV  which  concentrates  on  techniques  of 
administration,  including  such  topics  as  eval¬ 
uating  and  reporting  pupil  progress,  initiating 
and  administrating  the  guidance  program, 
and  evaluating  the  program. — W.  P.  S. 

Guidance  in  Today's  Schools.  By  Don¬ 
ald  G.  Mortensen  and  Allen  M.  Schmuller. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  WUey.  1959.  $5.75. 

Here  is  a  sane  volume  on  the  place  and 
structure  of  the  guidance  program  in  the 
schools.  The  authors  point  out  that  guidance 
programs  as  well  as  school  curricula  must 
be  flexible  and  adaptable  in  order  to  meet 
the  highest  potentialities  of  each  individual 
pupil.  The  book  aims  to  present  four  essen¬ 
tials  and  interrelated  parts  of  the  guidance 
program;  CO  understanding  of  each  individ¬ 
ual  by  self  and  others;  (2)  knowledge  of 
social  needs  and  values  in  contemporary  tech¬ 
nological  society;  (3)  specialized  guidance 
services  which  will  assist  all  pupils  to  make 
wise  plans  and  choices  and  healthy  adjust¬ 
ments;  and  (4)  provision  for  challenging 


educational  experience  through  curriculum 
and  instruction.  The  book  is  designed  not 
only  for  the  guidance  specialists  but  for  all 
who  are  concerned  with  the  optimum  devel¬ 
opment  of  mature  and  productive  citizens 
during  their  school  years. — W.  P.  S. 

Education  and  Public  Understand¬ 
ing.  By  Gordon  McCloskey.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Harper.  1959.  $6.00. 

Gordon  McCloskey  in  the  Preface  to  this 
timely  book  states,  "This  book  deals  with 
means  of  obtaining  moral  and  financial  sup¬ 
port  for  schools — schools  which  will  enable 
youth  to  benefit  from  the  opportunities  and 
to  fulfill  the  responsibilities  inherent  in  the 
modem  world.”  The  volume  is  a  straight¬ 
forward  one  on  that  very  vital  topic,  public 
relations.  The  author,  a  member  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  State  College  of  Washington, 
probes  the  means  of  increasing  public  un¬ 
derstanding  and  support  of  schools.  School 
administrators,  teachers,  board  members,  and 
interested  citizens  face  this  problem  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  regularly  and  must  cope  with  it. 
Professor  McCloskey’s  book  is  informative 
and  provides  school  people  with  answers  to 
perplexing  questions. — W.  P.  S. 

The  Anatomy  of  American  Popular 
Culture,  1840-1861.  By  Carl  Bode.  Berk¬ 
eley,  Calif.  University  of  California  Press. 
1959.  $6.00. 

The  two  decades  preceding  the  War  be¬ 
tween  the  States  saw  the  emergence  of  the 
really  first  period  of  indigenous  American  cul¬ 
ture.  The  Federal  era  had  long  since  passed 
and  a  new  vitality  seemed  to  possess  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  great  West  opened  before  them  and 
a  new  industrialism  gripped  the  Northeast. 
In  this  scholarly  study,  Mr.  Bode  examines 
and  relates  the  culture  of  this  period  to  the 
popular  taste  of  the  day.  He  discusses  the 
plays  that  won  acclaim  and  the  actors  who 
were  popular  with  audiences.  He  looks  into 
the  literature  that  was  read,  the  music  that 
was  popular,  and  the  paintings  and  sculp¬ 
ture  that  were  prized.  He  also  pictures  the 
houses  in  which  the  ever-growing  population 
lived.  His  thesis,  that  the  United  States  was 
a  simple  nation  when  the  1840’s  began  and 
was  a  complex  one  when  the  18  50’s  ended, 
is  sustained  and  the  evidence  constitutes  in¬ 
teresting  and  informative  reading. — ^W.P.S. 
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The  Eaton  Book  Report  System  requires  more  thinking  and  less  writing  on  the  part 
of  the  student  and  less  reading  and  correcting  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  also 
provides  a  handy,  permanent  record  of  each  student’s  outside  reading.  Form  A 
for  Novels  and  Drama,  Form  B  for  Essays  and  Short  Stories,  Form  C  for  the  Book 
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Eaton-Palmer  Workbooks  in  Literature:  Macheth,  Julius  Caesar,  Ivanhoe,  Treasure 
Island,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Silas  Marner,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Idylls  of  the 
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Workbook  in  Basic  Spelling.  This  is  a  scientifically  worked  out  method  of  really 
eliminating  errors  most  frequently  made  in  basic  spelling  at  the  junior  high  school 
level.  It  is  also  useful  with  backward  spellers  in  higher  grades.  Price  50  cents. 

The  Eaton  Literature  Tests.  Thirty-eight  popular  titles  used  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  Write  for  complete  list  and  sample  copies.  You’ll  like  them.  Price: 
small  quantities  5  cents  each  or  $4.00  per  hundred  in  any  assortment. 

Teaching  Diacritical  Marks.  Twenty-nine  short  lessons  on  this  frequently  neglected 
subject.  Price  25  cents. 

Staff  Handbook  for  the  High  School  Newspaper.  If  you  have  to  supervise  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  school  paper  you  will  welcome  this  little  book.  It  outlines  in  detail 
the  exact  duties  of  each  member  of  the  staff  of  a  paper.  It  will  save  you  much 
time  and  help  to  produce  a  better  product.  Price  35  cents. 

Kingsley  Outlines  Studies  in  Literature.  Yes,  your  teachers  probably  used  these 
and  they  are  still  good  for  those  who  want  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  classics. 
Seventy  separate  titles,  25  cents  each.  Write  for  complete  list. 
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Here  is  a  practical  and  useful  series  of  books  that  give 
valuable  help  to  every  classroom  teacher.  Up  to  now, 
great  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  “average”  child. 
But  what  of  exceptional  children — the  gifted  as  well 
as  those  who  are  below  average?  These  practical  books 
will  help  the  teacher  solve  many  different  kinds  of 
problems. 

CHALLENGING  GIFTED  CHILDREN  •  *  These  children  are 

often  neglected,  not  through  choice,  but  because 
of  lack  of  time  and  understanding.  This  booklet 
helps  to  provide  the  best  possible  education  for  the 
above  average  child. 

RETRIEVING  THE  RETARDED  READER  -  -  Poor  read¬ 
ing  habits  and  common  types  of  reading  deficiencies 
are  discussed.  Practical  helps  and  hints  assist  the 
teacher  in  overcoming  many  of  these  common  reading 
problems. 

IMPROVING  CHILDREN’S  SPEECH  -  -  Common  speech 

handicaps  are  discussed  along  with  suggestions  to  help 
prevent  and  correct  common  disorders. 

REACHING  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED  -  -  This  book 

will  help  develop  a  “healthy'’  attitude  toward  any 
mentally  deficient  student  in  the  classroom.  This 
book  includes  various  suggestions  for  handling  this 
student. 

SOLVING  PROBLEMS  OF  PROBLEM  CHILDREN  -  -  What 

can  be  done  about  behavior  problems?  This  booklet 
gives  needed  suggestions  and  reforms  sure  to  help 
the  teacher  meet  these  unusual  situations. 

HANDWRITING  FOR  LEU-HANDED  CHILDREN  -  -  in¬ 
cluded  is  a  short,  clear  and  practical  explanation  of 
the  fundamental  problems,  maladjustments  and  emo¬ 
tional  reactions  of  the  left-handed  child — and  how  to 
work  with  them. 
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